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Keep Your Dogs 
ree 

FROM WORMS 

WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET No. 652 


EFFECTIVELY REMOVE LARGE 
ROUNDWORMS AND HOOKWORMS IN DOGS 
OF ALL BREEDS AND ALL AGES, DEPENDABLE 
Nema Booklet tells you about worms 
Address Desk N-658-C Animal Industry Dept. 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 


THIS SPACE 
CONTRIBUTED 


WHILE THEY ARE STILL MINOR LOCAL IRRITATIONS 


HUMANE CALENDAR 
For 1939 


With colored picture 
“In the Land o’ Bobbie Burns” 


20 cents each; six for $1; twelve 
for $1.80, postpaid. 


AMERICAN HUMANE 
EDUCATION SOCIETY 


Boston 


Since 1832 


J.S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 


Andertakers 


BOSTON—BROOKLINE— CAMBRIDGE 
City and Out-of-Town Service 


Humane Literature and Band of Mercy Supplies 
for Be Kind to Animals Week, April 17-22 


and Humane Sunday, April 23, 1939 


For Sale at 180 Longwocd Avenue, Boston, Mass. at these prices, postpaid. 


Titles in bold-face type are of books or booklets 


Our Dumb Animals, 1938, bound volume $1.00 
Our Dumb Animals, 1937, bound volume .75 
Humane Calendar for 1939 .. each, 20 cts, 

two for 35 cts.; six for $1.00; $1.80 per dozen 
Colored Posters, 17 x 28 inches, with 

attractive pictures and verses, six in 

Be Kind to Animals Blotters, 6% x 3% $0.50 per 100 

About the Horse 

Black Beauty (English), cloth ....... $1.00 and 50 cts. 
The Horse—Treatment of Sores, ‘eal .. $0.60 per 100 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 


The Horse’s Prayer ...............-.. 
The Bell of Atri, poem by Longfellow. . oe 
About the Dog 
Beautiful Joe, new, illus., $1.50........ small, 50 cts. 
Distemper in Dogs, Dr. Schneider Ao ase Free 
Rabies vs. Running Fits, Dr. Schneider. Free 


Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, post-card.. $1.00 per 100 
The Dog—lIts Care in Health and Disease .60 “ “ 
Feeding the Dog and the Cat, Dr. 


Important Advice on Feeding the Dog 

and the Cat — A Supplement by Dr. 

Rudolph H. Schneider .............. 
Humane Education Leaflets, ‘Nos. 3 and 4 ales 
What the Chained Dog Says .......... 
“Don” and His Boy Scout Friends, 

Road Accidents to Dogs, 4 pp.......... Free 
Boots’ Day, play, for two boys and three 

3 cts. each, five for 10 cts. 

About the Bird 
The Birds of God, 318 pp., illus........... cloth, $0.45 
Trial of the Birds, play, 3 cts. ea.; 12 for 

Humane Education Leaflets, Nos.land2 .50 “ “ 
How the Birds Help the Farmer ..... | as 
The Air-Gun and the Birds .......... 


About the Cat 
The Cat—Its Care in Health and Disease $0.60 per 100 
"5 


The Cat in Literature ................ allies 
Do Not Leave Your Cat to Starve ..... 50 “ “ 
Mollie Whitefoot’s Vacation ........... 
“The Beggar Cat,” post-card, 6 cts. doz. .50 ‘“ “ 
I Knew She was a Lady 
About Other Animals 
Prince Rudolf’s Quest, Kenniston, 150 
The Strike at Shane’s, cloth, 30 cts. .... paper, 7 cts. 
Michael Brother of Jerry, Jack London, cloth, 75 cts. 
The Great Cruelty Again, Dr. Rowley .. Free 


First Aid to Animals, Dr. Schneider, 8 pp. $1.00 per 100 
Gripped in the Teeth of Steel, 2 pp. .. 0 

How to Kill Animals Humanely, 
Humane Education Leaflet, No.6, Animals .50 “ “ 
Ways of Kindness 


Humane Education Leaflet, No. 7, Farm 
The Jack London Club 
What is the Jack London Club? ...... .30 per 100 


Foreword from ‘‘Michael Brother of Jerry” $0.30 per 100 
Do Wild Animals Prefer ssansiaienall ? Helen 

Films, Fakes and Facts, Helen Trevelyan, .50 “ “ 
Trained Animals — Cruelty Disguised, 


Helen Trevelyan, 4 pp. = 


Humane Education 

Humane Education, An Activity of the 

National Congress of Parents and 

Teachers, by Dr. Francis H. Rowley Free 
The Relation of the Home to Character 

Formation, Dr. Francis H. Rowley ... Free 
The Animal or the Child, Dr. Rowley .. Free 
The Humane Bulletin, for use in schools, 

12 cents each ; ten for $1.00 
Care and Kindness for Our Animal 

Friends, 29 pp., paper covers, many 

15 cents each; seven for $1.00 
Kindness Picture Book, 32 pp., 15 cts. ; seven for $1.00 
The Teacher’s Helper in Humane Edu- 

An Early Start to Kindness, Lucia F. 

Gilbert, 48 pp. For first and second 


“Be Kind to Animals’ pennants ......... each, 25 cts. 
The Humane Idea, Dr. Francis H. 

eh ES cloth, 35 cts. ; paper, 15 cts. 


Friends and Helpers (selections for 
school use) Sarah J. Eddy cloth, $1.00 
Lessons on Kindness to Animals ...... $3.00 per 100 
The B—K—T—A—Club, play, 3 cts. each; ten for 25c. 
Fred Changes His Mind, play, 5 cts. each ; six for 25c. 
“And a Little Child Shall Lead Them,” 
3 cts. each ; ten for 25 cts. 
Friends of Fur and Feather, play...... 
3 ets. each: ten for 25c. 
: . $1.50 per 100 


Humane Exercises for 1939 . 
Humane Education the Vital Need, Dr. 


Rowley, short radio address, 2cts.each;.75 “ “ 
Humane Education, What to Teach and 


Outlines of Study in Humane Education 1.50 “ “ 
Early Lessons in Kindness or Cruelty .. ; sad 
A Talk with the Teacher ............. 
Our Love for Animals, a short radio 


Bookmark, with ‘ ‘A Humane Prayer’’. — 
A Festival of Tender ......... 
Need of Humane Education Societies and 

Methods of Forming Them ......... 


A Great Prophecy, Dr. Rowley ........ Free 


Band of Mercy 
“Be Kind to Animals” Buttons, three 
styles—Band of Mercy, Humane So- 
$1.00 per 100 
Buttons—white star on blue ground with 
gilt letters and border, one cent each 1.00 “ “ 


Badges, gold finish, large, 10 cts., small 5 cts. 
“Band of Mercy” Pennant ............ 35 cts. 
Songs of Happy Life, with music, S. 

Songs of Mee Life (56 pages, words 

Band of Mercy Membership Card ..... oP 
How to Form Bands of Mercy ........ sala 


Does it Pay, Story of one Band of Mercy .30 “ “ 


Please enclose remittance with orders for less than $1 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston, Mass. 


size, used in schools and small halls. 


FILMS FOR BE KIND TO ANIMALS WEEK 


Although we have several prints both of “In Behalf of Animals” (two reels) and “The Bell of 
Atri” (one reel), it will be necessary to make reservations early for rental of these films for use 
during BE KIND TO ANIMALS WEEK or on HUMANE SUNDAY. If you are interested in these, 
please write at once to Secretary, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, stating your requirements. Be sure 
to say whether you wish the large (35 mm.) size, such as used in theaters, or the small (16 mm.) 
Printed description of each film mailed upon request. 
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The Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


The American Humane Education Society 
The American Band of Mercy 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 


Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 


Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
—COWPER 


9 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in section 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized, July 13, 1919 
Boston Office, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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There appears to have been during 1938 
only sixty cases of rabies in Massachusetts, 
the smallest number for the past twenty-two 
years. The largest number of cases of this 
disease for the same period was in 1928 
when there were 862. 


The Blue Cross, official organ of the 
Shanghai Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, continues to come to 
us. It is a very attractively prepared maga- 
zine and beautifully illustrated. As we 
think of Shanghai, it hardly seems possible 
that any organization there has been able 
to carry on as in the past. 


Mount Greylock is Massachusetts’ high- 
est mountain. Since 1932 what has been 
known as the Eternal Light has burned on 
its summit, a 12,000-watt beacon blazing: 
from the 1,110-foot tower. But what glad- 
dened the human eye as it turned toward 
that beacon to the migratory birds became 
a lure to their death. And so, during the 
migratory seasons, the Light will burn no 
more. 

Mr. Thornton W. Burgess, the widely- 
known lover of animals and of children and 
equally welcome broadcaster, began Febru- 
ary 7 to speak from Springfield, over 
WSPR (1140 on the dial), in the interest 
of the Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals and the 
Springfield Animal Hospital and the many, 
many forms of animal life that have won 
his love and affection. He will be heard on 
this station at 6.15 P.M., each Tuesday. 


Schopenhauer was a great philosopher. 
His name will rank with the leaders of 
human thought, and it was he who said, 

“Boundless compassion for all living 
things is the surest and most certain guar- 
antee of pure moral conduct; and needs no 
casuistry. Whoever is filled with it will 
assuredly injure no one, do harm to no one, 
encroach on no man’s rights; he will rather 
have regard for everyone, help everyone 
as far as he can, and all his actions will 
bear the stamp of justice and loving kind- 
ness.” 


Why the Following Letter? 


January 19, 1939 
Will Hays, President 
Motion Picture Producers & Distributors 
of America, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


Dear Mr. Hays: 


Though often assured by motion picture 
managers that the day had passed when 
cruelty to animals would be tolerated in the 
making of films, I am now particularly 
astonished at an article which has appeared 
in a New York paper relative to the inhu- 
man cruelties inflicted especially upon 
horses in the filming of the picture known 
as “Jesse James.” 

Unfortunately, I have had no opportu- 
nity to see the picture, but I have read the 
report which appeared, written by Irvin 
John Scully, a widely-experienced news- 
paper man and publicist, and the testimony 
presented seems absolutely irrefutable. I 
am, therefore, expressing here the protest 
of our two great organizations, and shall 
publish in our magazine, which goes all 
over the world, and to every humane or- 
ganization, the substance of this report. I 
cannot understand how any American 
organization appealing to a decent and hu- 
mane American public can be guilty of such 
cruelties as are reported by eyewitnesses 
and thoroughly reputable people. 

I feel certain that the membership of 
the more than six hundred humane organ- 
izations in this country, learning of what 
occurred during the filming of that picture, 
will show their indignant protest by abso- 
lutely refusing to see the picture and by 
telling their friends to stay away from it. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) FRANcIS H. ROWLEY, 
President 


If the above letter does not satisfactorily 
explain itself, here are the facts on which 
it is based: 

Having had information from eyewit- 
nesses of the cruelties to horses involved in 
the filming of the picture, “Jesse James,” 
(produced by Twentieth Century. Fox 


Studios, Inc.) the Humane Society of Mis- 


souri (St. Louis) and the American Hu- 
mane Association took steps to secure the 
testimony of people actually present at the 
place where this section of the moving 
picture was filmed. We quote now from the 
affidavits of eyewitnesses, according to an 
article by Irvin John Scully, spoken of in 
the above letter. 

“Last October a Twentieth Century loca- 
tion crew arrived at the Lake of the Ozarks, 
Camden County, Missouri. On October 4, 
the crew set up a greased slide, blind chute 
and roller rocker, above a drop—the moving 
picture company admits it’s close to fifty 
feet—-at what is known locally as_ the 
Osage Arm of the Lake of the Ozarks. A 
local company furnished a fleet comprising 


rowboats, a cruiser, a runabout and a 
barge, which hovered below the chute, 
October 5. 


“That day, with cameras set up, a stunt- 
man mounted a blind-folded horse which 
had been led on the chute. As the animal 
was urged forward by members of the 
movie crew, its weight automatically tipped 
the greased chute, plunging rider and horse 
into the waters below. According to the 
affidavit, the unfortunate animal hit the 
water hindmost, came up twice and then 
sank. The stuntman escaped unhurt. 

“A high point in barbarity followed, 
according to the witnesses. After the 
horse’s body had been recovered with grap- 
pling hooks, the saddle was adjusted to 
another horse, which was put through the 
same procedure on the chute. In the second 
instance, the horse missed the greased slide, 
fell close to the almost prependicular cliff, 
breaking off a projecting rock. As before, 
the stuntman successfully leaped off the 
saddle, and escaped unhurt. Boatmen 
lassoed the horse and towed it ashore. 

“Mr. Amundsen, managing director of 
the Humane Society of Missouri, St. Louis, 
Missouri, when apprised of the facts, ob- 
tained affidavits from eyewitnesses to the 
wanton acts of cruelty.” 

Dear Reader, won’t you please write a 
personal protest to the Twentieth Century 
Fox Film Corporation, 444 West 56th 
Street, New York City? 
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Boy and Deer 
BYRON HERBERT REECE 


Over the white, the frozen ground 
With cautious step the deer came down. 


The boy, who had come to be 
Alone with cloud and rock and tree, 


Alone with elemental things 
That gave his timid spirit wings, 


Suddenly saw the deer and hid 
To see what that proud creature did. 


But the sharp snapping of a limb 
Made the proud deer aware of him. 


Kindred two, each watcher stood 
With perfect stillness in the wood, 


Each seeing each with mild surprise... 
And each with wonder in his eyes. 


A Gift of Cruelty 


DON CARTER 


SERVICE club, famed for its work to 

relieve the suffering of crippled chil- 
dren, recently made a gift of two lion cubs 
to a northern city in Canada. The city 
maintained a zoo in one of its parks, and 
placed the cubs in a small vacant cage. 
Here they were seen by thousands, and un- 
doubtedly provided much pleasure for 
children. 

Very soon, however, the lions grew to full 
stature. The zoo had no larger quarters, 
so the animals remained penned in a box- 
like den not large enough for dogs. One full 
pace, and the giant animals would cross the 
barred front, their eyes ever turned to free- 
dom while the relentless walls hemmed 
them in. Hundreds of citizens protested to 
the authorities, but nothing was done. 

Winter brought a more critical problem. 
The climate is severe, and it was necessary 
to confine the lions to an extremely small 
heated cage to prevent their catching cold. 
For six long months they were hidden from 
the public, giving pleasure to none and 
existing in keenest misery. Twenty thou- 
sand dollars was the estimated cost of a 
suitable all-weather cage, and the authori- 
ties refused to make the expenditure. The 
service club offered to hold a tag day, but 
at the last minute decided that all its funds 
must go towards maintaining its children’s 
hospital. 

The city has offered many times to give 
the lions to anyone who will pay their trans- 
portation. Now it is proposed to destroy 
them, since the obvious suffering of the ani- 
mals detracts from what little pleasure was 
to be had watching them. Their usefulness 
ended, the magnificent creatures are to be 
shot. It was even proposed by some 
wretched person that the lions be freed for 
a lion hunt, for which a large fee would 
be charged. 

It is indeed bitterly ironical to animal 
lovers to see how an organization devoted 
to kindness could so thoughtlessly bring 
extreme misery to helpless animals. A gift 
to the children of a city was in reality 
nothing but an act of intense cruelty, all 
the more shocking when one considers by 
whom it was done. 
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THE ANTELOPE IS THE SPEED KING OF THE 
WESTERN PLAINS 


ANIMALS 
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lost in the woods with- 
out gun or food. The 
badger can be overtaken 
by a man too, but digs 
himself to safety with 
amazing speed. Strange- 
ly enough the lynx, so 
agile in the trees, is not 
very fleet on level 
ground and has_ been 
overtaken by woodsmen. 

If these are the slow- 
pokes among our fauna, 
the pronghorn antelope 
has been recognized as 
the speed king. He is 
always eager to show off 
his speed. The antelopes 
have been tested by 
motor cars and have 
maintained a rate of 40 
miles per hour for short 
distances, 32 or more 
over long stretches. They 
love to run rings around 
a mounted man, some- 
times passing under the 
very nose of his mount, 
just to prove superiority. 

“Pickup,” which would 
be the envy of the auto 
salesman has been per- 
fected by the wild folk. 


against the sudden 
spring of the stalker, the 
deer, antelope and 
smaller game seem to 
be able to attain nearly 


Speed in the Wilds 


J. BANKS 


HE margin of speed which spells life 

for the wilderness folk may be danger- 
ously small. It has been estimated that a 
deer can travel about 25 miles per hour, a 
gray wolf 22. But for that three-mile ad- 
vantage, we might have no deer in America 
today. Similarly a jack-rabbit is able to 
keep a jump or two ahead of the red fox 
whose 26 miles-per-hour clip is a little 
better than the coyote’s 24; the latter just 
eludes, in turn, the stronger gray wolf. 

Any loss of running power through in- 
jury or old age is likely to prove immedi- 
ately fatal to the game animal. On the 
other hand the beast of prey lives only be- 
cause he is almost as fast as his prospective 
dinner. Cunning enables him to overcome 
this handicap upon occasion; when he be- 
comes so slow that he is unable to do so, his 
own days are numbered. 

Reliable data regarding the actual rate 
of travel of wild animals is rare and hard 
to obtain. The speeds mentioned above have 
been accepted as reasonably correct for 
average animals over a course of a mile or 
so. Most of them could do much better in 
a short sprint. And most of them are 
faster than man, whose best rate of less 
than 15 miles per hour for the mile stretch 
is not very impressive. The natural in- 
offensiveness of animals which might prove 
dangerous to him is his best defense. 

A few North American animals, however, 
are slower than we are. One is the porcu- 
pine, adequately protected from natural 
foes. He has saved the life of many people 


maximum speed with the 
first bound from a standing start. If the 
killer misses on his first spring, he may 
give up the chase immediately. 


Sequel to Desertion 


ALFRED S. CAMPBELL 


Two hundred New Jersey farmers re- 
cently staged a “wolf-hunt.” For months a 
pack of wild dogs had been killing their 
chickens, destroying more than a thousand 
hens and choice pullets. The dogs had grown 
bolder of late, and had begun growling 
savagely when surprised at their kill. It 
was rumored that they had begun to destroy 
sheep and calves as well as poultry. 

The hunt, held on two successive week- 
ends, resulted in the destruction of the 
pack, most members of which were police 
dogs. Examination of the contents of their 
stomachs disclosed chicken bones and feet, 
so their guilt was proved. 

The sad part of all this is that these 
dogs, or their parents at least, were once 
inoffensive pets, driven from their homes by 
neglect, abuse or desertion. Dogs do not 
desert homes where they are carefully fed 
and kindly treated. Left to themselves, 
most dogs revert to the wild state from 
necessity. When this happens, a slur is cast 
upon the breed to which they belong, and 
the sort of people who don’t like dogs any- 
how have an opportunity of saying: “There, 
I always said that dogs were dangerous 
beasts to have around the house.” 

The bill to exempt from license fee re- 
quirements Seeing Eye dogs, won the 
approval of the Massachusetts House. 
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Twenty-fitth Annual Be Kind to Animals Week 
April 17-22, with Humane Sunday, April 23, 1939 


Humane Exercises 
For Schools 


HE new edition of the Humane 
Exercises, especially prepared by 
the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. for 
the use of teachers in Massachu- 
setts on Humane Day in Schools, 
will consist of eight pages, as usual, 
but will have two pages of illustra- 
tions. It will contain a message to 
teachers from Mr. Walter F. Dow- 
ney, newly appointed Commissioner 
of Education for Massachusetts. 
There will also be short selections of 
prose and verse, and various sug- 
gestions for a humane program. 
These pamphlets will be furnished 
free to all teachers in elementary 
grades above the second, in Massa- 
chusetts, through the various school 
superintendents who indicate their 
willingness to make use of them. 
Sample copies will be mailed to 


teachers or to Humane _ Society 
officials anywhere, upon _ request. 
Those outside of Massachusetts, 


wishing a quantity, may have them 
for $1.50 per 100 copies, about the 
bare cost of printing and delivery. 
Last year 4,000 copies of a similar 
pamphlet, published by us, were cir- 
culated in the schools of Chicago, 
while we sent out more than 8,000 
copies to teachers in Massachusetts. 


HUMANE DAY IN SCHOOLS 
is set for Friday, April 21, to bring 
it within Be Kind to Animals Week, 
but owing to vacations in the schools 
of Boston (and some other places) 
it will be observed there a week 
earlier, April 14. 


Again Mr. Burgess 


So popular have the Humane 
Sunday lectures by Thornton W. 
Burgess in the Boston Public Li- 
brary become that the Massachu- 
setts S. P. C. A. has arranged with 
Mr. Burgess to appear for the third 
successive Humane Sunday, at 3:30 
P. M., April 23, in the lecture hall 
of the Library at Copley Square, 
Boston, (entrance from Boylston 
Street). His topic this season will 
be “Friendly Folks along the 
Trails,” and, as formerly, he will use 
lantern slides and moving pictures. 
Free to all, but remember that while 
the doors are open at 2 P. M. they 
close as soon as the hall is filled, so 
come early to get a good seat. 


For Humane Sunday 


A new 2-page leaflet, with appro- 
priate selections and helps and 
hints for the observance of the day, 
will be issued by the American Hu- 
mane Education Society for Hu- 
mane Sunday, 1939. Samples free. 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Cash Prizes for Animal Photographs 


N connection with the annual BE KIND TO ANIMALS 

WEEK three cash prizes, $15, $10, and $5, and three 
annual subscriptions to Our Dumb Animals, are offered 
by the Massachusetts S. P. C. A for the best original 
photographs (not previously published in any periodical) 
of animals or birds. Those interested are urged to read 
carefully the following conditions: 


1. No photographs of performing animals, or those 
showing cruelty to animals, will be considered. 


2. The picture may show a single animal or bird, a 
group of any number of animals or birds, or a combination 
of animals or birds with one or more persons. 


3. No limit as to size, but glossy pictures from about 
3x 4to5 x 7 are preferred. 


4. The contest is for photographs only. No text should 
be submitted with them, except titles not to exceed fifteen 
words. 


5. All photographs receiving prizes become the exclu- 
sive property of Our Dumb Animals, and will be published 
in some future issue. 


6. No photographs will be returned unless an envelope 
of suitable size, with full return postage attached, is en- 
closed. 

7. The contest ends May 15, 1939, and no entries will 
be considered that are received after that date. 

8. Care should be exercised in addressing all photo- 
graphs intended for the contest, in order that they may be 
kept separate from photographs that are being offered 
daily for regular publication in Our Dumb Animals. 
Therefore this address should be used: 

PHOTOGRAPH CONTEST EDITOR, Our Dumb Ani- 
mals, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Striking New Poster 
For This Year 


ERE is the new poster for 

1939. It is one of the happiest 
of all the designs of the noted artist, 
Morgan Dennis, and should be cir- 
culated far and wide in connection 
with the quarter-century celebration 
of Be Kind to Animals Week. It is 
in two colors, size 17 x 22 inches. 


Copies with the imprint of the 
American Humane Education So- 
ciety, 180 Longwood Avenue, Bos- 
ton, are for sale at these prices, 
postpaid: Single, 10 cts., three for 
25 cts., eight for 50 cts., twenty for 
$1, seventy for $3, 125 for $5, and 
may be ordered from the Society. 
Orders for larger quantities, how- 
ever, and all others requiring special 
imprints, should be sent to the 
American Humane Association, 135 
Washington Avenue, Albany, N. Y. 


Orders should be placed at once 
to avoid possible disappointment. 


Prizes for Children 


Often children send rhymes to the 
Editor of Our Dumb Animals, re- 
questing that they be published. 
This can seldom be done as the 
space is so limited. Here, however, 
is a chance for boys and girls under 
12 years of age to have their verses 
printed. The American Humane 
Education Society offers a first prize 
of $3 cash, a second prize of $2 
cash, a third prize of $1 cash, and 
three additional prizes of a year’s 
subscription to Our Dumb Animals, 
for the best original verse of not 
more than four lines, that has never 
before been published in any peri- 
odical. 


We prefer to have the verses type- 
written, but plain handwriting will 
be acceptable. There is one impera- 
tive condition. The full name and 
address of each competitor, with a 
statement of the exact age, must 
appear at the top of the same sheet 
of paper upon which the verse is 
written. Write only one verse on 
one sheet. Not more than three sep- 
arate verses may be submitted by 
any one writer. Do not enclose re- 
turn postage as no manuscripts 
will be returned. 

The verses winning prizes will 
be printed in future issues of Our 
Dumb Animals. The contest closes 
June 1, 1939, after which no entries 
will be considered. Address all 
verses to 

VERSE EDITOR 
Our Dumb Animals 
180 Longwood Ave. 
Boston, Mass. 
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My First Robin 


NETTIE RAMSEY 


Out over my garden, so dreary and brown, 

A myriad snowflakes came tumbling down; 

Like swift marching soldiers in order they 
flew, 

Until the drab picture was hidden from 
view. 


“O Iam so tired of snowstorms,” said I, 

Watching the hurrying flakes flutter by, 

“IT wish spring would hasten with sunshine 
and showers; 

I long for the song birds, ’'m hungry for 
flowers!” 


Then, sweeping the white drift outside of 


my door, 

As through the long winter I’d oft done 
before; 

Lo! came a glad greeting, the sweetest J 
know,— 


“My first robin,” singing away in the snow! 


High up in the top of my big maple tree 

He twittered and warbled his gay melody; 

And calling: “Dear Robby, I’m SO glad 
yowre here 

Again, with your message of joy and good 
cheer,” 


The thought came, how childish, how foolish 
am I 

To give way to sadness, or utter one sigh 

Because skies are cloudy, and chill March 
winds blow; 

And joining my robin, I sang in the snow! 


Guests 


LALIA MITCHELL THORNTON 


The fields lie white as far as eye can see, 
And almost I can think it must be bloom 
Of some strange plant that only lacks 

perfume, 

Rather than snow, for in my dooryard tree 
Where I have filled a shallow pan with 

seeds 

And strung a suet necklace, there are wings 

Of many kinds, even a brown thrush sings 
A little song, since I have met its needs 

Of food and water. Diverse guests I know 
Sparrows and snowbirds, grackles, and a 

wren; 
Some come but once, and some return 
again, 

Since birds remember best when cold winds 

blow. 

I have known winters that were far too 

long, 

But now St. Francis blesses every hour 
And snow is lovelier than any flower, 
These chirpings sweeter than a summer 

song. 


A dish of crumbs, I might have thrown 
away, 
A little grain, the time I did not need 
And I have learned how good it is to feed 
The cold and hungry on a snowy day. 


The birds that lay eggs on the ground 
always lay more of them than do those 
higher up, since they are more subject to 
destruction down low. And these ground 
birds usually lay speckled or yellowish eggs, 
the better to be camouflaged in the grass. 


@cele 


Wanna Worm” 


BRUCE COLE 


HIS baby rose-breasted grosbeak, mak- 

ing his first excursion from the nest, 
willingly posed for the photographer when 
he was promised a fat, juicy worm. 

Completely unafraid and eager to earn 
his pay as a model, he persisted in hopping 
closer each time the cameraman had the 
focus just about adjusted. The photo- 
grapher would then retreat a step or two, 
or else start refocussing, only to have the 
same thing happen again before the shutter 
could be snapped. 

Patience and the cameraman finally won 
out, although the baby grosbeak was only 
twelve inches from the lens when this pic- 
ture was taken, and a moment later he 
hopped forward once more. 

His twin brother, more wary of human 
beings, refused to be cajoled within picture- 
taking distance, and whenever the photo- 
grapher would approach he’d hop in the 
opposite direction. Since they looked exact- 
ly alike, it makes little difference, except 
that a picture of “Hungry” and “Wary” 
together would have been more interesting. 


Food for Winter Birds 


That a steady diet of bread crumbs for 
the birds that remain North during the 
cold weather is deleterious to them and 
liable to produce the disease of “polyneu- 
ritis” is the information given by Dr. Gerry 
B. Schnelle of the staff of the Angell Ani- 
mal Hospital. “It is a common illness 
among these birds,” he states, “and is 
caused by a deficiency of vitamin B. Rather 
than brushing off the table cloth and toss- 
ing the crumbs out of the window for the 
birds, those folks who really wish to help 
would do far better if they tossed out the 
small, left-over pieces of meat and fish. 
Dried corn or grain of any kind is equally 
good.” 
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Inviting Birds to Stay 


FERN BERRY 


F you live on a farm or have farmer rela- 

tives or friends you will be able to give 
your bird friends a real treat during the 
latter part of the winter, in February or 
March, when ice or cold rains and snow 
cover the few remaining patches of weeds, 
by taking baskets or sacks and placing chaff 
from the barn floor or hay loft in them. 
This chaff should be scattered near the 
places where the birds are used to feeding. 
How they do revel in scratching among the 
loose chaff for the abundance of seeds and 
a bit of green, dried clover, too! 

Save all of the old yarn from socks and 
caps which have become worn out. Sweaters 
yield much yarn. Unravel this and place it 
between an old fashioned toaster, if you 
have one. Hang it out in the yard in early 
spring and you will be pleased with the 
happiness it gives to the birds who are 
seeking nest-building material. They will 
take every shred of the yarn, which should 
be in short lengths. 

One farmer always trims off the long 
ragged hair from his horses’ manes in the 
fall. This hair is carefully saved and placed 
in a box where the birds carry it off for 
nest building. 

Another bird lover, when on trips with 
her little son, gathered the seed pods of 
milkweed or cattail, placed them in an 
empty flour sack and hung them in the ga- 
rage. In the spring they were placed outside, 
dry and fluffy for the birds to use in lining 
their nests. Birds will, of course, search 
for and find nesting material, but they will 
be quite likely to build near by if you help 
them out a bit—and besides, it is such fun, 
giving the children worthwhile lessons. 


Feeding Dogs 


The dog is not expected by nature to 
masticate his food. It is what we term 
“bolted” and enters the stomach in large 
pieces. Food must, therefore, remain in the 
stomach of the dog for a much longer 
period than in animals which masticate 
their food in the mouth before it enters the 
stomach. It is a known fact that the same 
food eaten by a dog takes twice as long to 
undergo stomach digestion as it does in 
man. Overfeeding is unquestionably the 
cause of much sickness and disease in dogs. 
Twice a day is often enough to feed a ma- 
ture, healthy dog. A light meal for the 
morning feeding should consist of milk or 
milk and stale whole wheat bread or 
shredded wheat. The evening meal should 
consist of raw or cooked beef or lamb. Liver 
and kidney may be fed occasionally, always 
raw. Cooking destroys their value and 
makes them hard to digest. 

Cooked leafy vegetables, such as spin- 
ach, cabbage and lettuce, may be mixed with 
the meat. Such fibrous vegetables as car- 
rots, beets and string beans should always 
be thoroughly cooked and crushed. Never 
feed them to a dog with a sensitive stom- 
ach, as at best they are hard to digest. 
Such starchy foods as mashed potatoes, rice 
and white bread may be fed sparingly un- 
less obesity or eczema develops; then they 
must be discontinued entirely. 
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MORE THAN 25,000 DOGS WERE 
TREATED IN 1938 IN THE TWO 
DISPENSARIES OF THE MASSA- 
CHUSETTS S. P. C. A. AND MORE 
THAN 8,000 ADDITIONAL IN ITS 
TWO ANIMAL HOSPITALS 


Unusual Facts About Cats 
EDWIN BROOKS 


HERE are only seven tortoise-shell tom- 

cats in England, and it is stated that 
during the past thirty-six years only twen- 
ty-one male tortoise-shell kittens have been 
born. There are plenty of female tortoise- 
shell cats, but hardly any male ones. It is 
a mystery of Nature which has never been 
fathomed. 

Broderip, an authority on cats, writing 
so long ago as 1847, speaks of the rarity of 
tortoise-shell toms, and says that in 1817 one 
was exhibited in Piccadilly and was priced 
at a hundred guineas—and guineas were 
gold in those days! 

The domestic cat comes in almost every 
possible color. Perhaps the most beautiful 
of all is the snow-white Persian with tur- 
quoise blue eyes, but these—like white bull 
terriers—are very often deaf! Then we 
have blue Persians and some the color of 
smoke. Another Persian is chinchilla, an 
exquisite shade of gray, and there are cats 
of this variety with silver coats. 

The Siamese cat, which has a crooked tail 
and curiously deep voice, is fawn or dark 
brown or chocolate, and has wonderful blue 
eyes. 

At one of the great cat shows at the 
Crystal Palace in London, one may see dark 
blue cats which came originally from Rus- 
sia, yellow cats, and some which are almost 
the color of a ripe orange. 

In the Middle Ages cats were rare. In 
the tenth century they were protected by 
law and their prices fixed by Government. 
A kitten was worth a silver penny, but 
after it had caught its first mouse its price 
was fourpence. 

In those days a black cat was thought 
more of than one of any other color. 


OUR 


Dogs Versus Cats 


JOHH P. DINNENY 


ANY of us take for granted the seem- 

ingly natural enmity existing between 
cats and dogs. It is part of their heredity, 
we say, something deeply bedrocked in the 
fundamental make-up of their natures and 
implanted therein eons ago in the dim 
geologic past. 

It has occurred to me, however, that we 
ourselves are responsible in some measure. 
We often hear poeple say, “I do love dogs 
but I hate cats,” or vice versa. Thus we 
have a clash in human personality, between 
the dog-lover and the cat-lover. Social pres- 
sure usually tends to keep these indiffer- 
ences submerged, and apparently all is well 
on the surface. But if you are a dog-lover 
your dog will instinctively and actively re- 
flect your own dislike of cats. He loves you, 
therefore he must hate cats. So it will be, 
too, with the cat and its owner. Those of 
us who have successfully housed both to- 
gether in a peaceful and congenial atmos- 
phere are people who love Rover and 
Grimalkin equally. Alas! they are too few. 

One further suggestion as to the human 
basis for cat-dog antipathy. It is also con- 
cerned with individual differences in people. 
Cat-lovers, you will note, are generally the 
quiet type, persons who are prone to 
thought and meditation. The cat’s quiet, 
undemonstrative affection, no less deep for 
all that, appeals to them as more in har- 
mony with their own personality. On the 
other hand the devoted dog-lover will be 
found to be the more physically active type, 
less inclined to thinking or meditating. 
Thus the dog, noisy and demonstrative in 
his display of affection, will make his own 
particular appeal to persons so constituted. 
Those people who have a great love for 
both cats and dogs will invariably be found 
to be a combination of the meditative and 
active natures. 

So it may be said that cats and dogs in 
disliking each other are merely giving ac- 
tive expression to the innate, though sub- 
merged, antagonisms of their owners. If we 
all develop an impartial love for both, then 
it may happen that these two most comfort- 
ing friends of man may bury their hatchet 
of hate and mistrust. 


Ep'tor’s Note: Ycu may, or may not, agree with 
the above. 


An uninvited guest was reported at the 
canary show held in San Jose recently. The 
guest? A gray and white tiger cat, which 
wandered unconcernedly about, politely eye- 
ing the 200 free lunches in cages which 
were so proudly exhibited by their owners. 
So entirely unconcerned was Tabby that she 
found a comfortable place under some of 
the cages and curled up and went to sleep! 


—Our Animals 


A horse mows the grass with his front 
teeth. His grinders are back of these sharp 
front teeth and, like millstones, grind his 
corn into meal. The carnivores, however, 
have knives instead of grinders. They seize 
their prey with their front teeth, and hold 
it with them. The saber-toothed tiger of 
ancient time, had two sharp front teeth 
that were hollow, through which he sucked 
the blood of his victim. 
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Comrades 


J. E. ELLIOTT 


You met my gaze, your brown eyes laughed; 
I met your glance, and smiled at you, 
As if a friendly cup we quaffed. 
A world of wondrous things to do! 


That day in spring we shared our joy, 
Two merry comrades at our play. 
No touch of sadness to annoy 
Or worry us that joyous day. 


When we returned at eventime, 
My hand was resting on your head; 
You licked my hand in pantomime, 
And turned away to kennel bed. 


Books on Dogs 


E have just received from the Col- 

lege of William and Mary, in Vir- 
ginia, a very handsomely prepared bulletin 
of 131 pages, giving a list of 1,993 titles and 
2,300 volumes on dogs, a collection presented 
to the library of William and Mary by Mr. 
and Mrs. Howard M. Chapin of Providence, 
Rhode Island, who had undertaken the col- 
lection of these books as an appropriate and 
unique memorial. They had spent many 
years in locating the titles in English, 
French, Dutch, Danish, German, Swedish, 
Spanish, Italian, Latin and Greek lan- 
guages. The bulletin says, “No more suit- 
able region than the Old Dominion could 
have been selected to receive the gift of this 
library.” 

While civilization has now so largely 
deprived us of the horse as an object of 
affection, we hope it will leave us the dog, 
our faithful and loyal companion. 


Lizards sometimes have long tails which 
they can shed at will when pursued. These 
tails, continuing to twist and squirm after 
their owners have departed, so challenge 
the interest of the pursuer he loses sight of 
the lizard itself, which makes its escape. 


WEIGHED BUT NOT FOUND 
WANTING 
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Our Dumb Animals 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month by 

e Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, 46 Central Street, Norwood, 
Massachusetts. Boston Office: 180 Longwood Ave- 
nue, Boston, Mass., to which all communications 
should be addressed. 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Editor 
WILLIAM M. MORRILL, Assistant 


MARCH, 1939 


FOR TERMS, see back cover. 


AGENTS, to take orders for Our Dumb Animals, are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 

EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this pub- 
lication this month are invited to reprint any of the 
articles with or without credit. 

MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly 
prose articles of about three hundred words, are solic- 
ited. We do not wish to consider prose manuscripts 
longer than 800 words nor verse in excess of thirty- 
two lines. The shorter the better. All manuscripts 
should be typewritten and an addressed envelope with 
full return postage enclosed with each offering. 


Film Censorship 


N England, we learn, there is a Board 

of English Film Censors. Sometime ago 
representatives of both the Royal Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
and the University of London Animal Wel- 
fare Society were asked to serve on an 
Advisory Committee on animal films. Of 
course the request was gladly accepted. It 
seemed to promise a better day for films in 
which use was made of animals. At last 
it was discovered that certain films were 
being exhibited in which animals were used 
and no notice given to this Advisory Com- 
mittee. The result has been that these two 
organizations have withdrawn from the 
Board of British Film Censors. 

The protests pouring into the Twentieth 
Century Fox Studios, Inc., against the in- 
human cruelties to horses, evident in the 
film entitled “Jesse James,” may ultimately 
lead some of these moving-picture com- 
panies to ask for one or two humane people 
on their Board of Censors. 


The Hit-and-run Driver 


How any automobilist can kill or injure 
any sort of animal on the highway and 
hurry on without stopping to see what he 
has done, it is quite impossible for the 
ordinary person to understand. We are glad 
to quote from an editorial recently appear- 
ing in the Springfield (Massachusetts) 
Union: 

Happily the Supreme Court of Massachu- 
setts holds that a licensed dog has the right 
of way on the highway, and that the motor- 
ist must respect it. Happily, also, from the 
humanitarian point of view, Frank A. 
Goodwin, Registrar, is sympathetic with 
this view, and suspended for ten days the 
driving license of a man who had, according 
to testimony of eyewitnesses, disregarded 
the rights of a dog and had driven over it, 
death resulting for the unfortunate crea- 
ture. 

We are glad to say that the Exeter Street 
Theater, in Boston, acknowledging our 
letter, writes us that they will not only not 
show the film of “Jesse James,” but have 
written a protest to the Film Company. 
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Our State Branches 
Ill. Northampton 


BRANCH of the Massachusetts So- 

ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals was organized at a gathering held 
in Northampton, Massachusetts, in 1937, 
brought about through the interest and 
support of Miss Eunice Barrows. Mrs. E. 
W. Clarke was chosen as the first president. 


MRS. F. E. DOW 


The following year Mrs. Frank E. Dow was 
unanimously elected president, with Miss 
Jane Bigelow as treasurer. 

Due to the splendid work of Mrs. Dow, 
this Branch has been able to open a shelter 
for stray animals, meeting this expense 
with funds raised on tag days and at the 
annual bridge parties. 

Through the co-operation of the North- 
ampton Gazette the Branch has been able 
to bring before the public the fact that 
stray animals and accident cases would be 
given immediate attention. 


Is the Elephant Liable to 
Disappear? 


From the Twelfth Annual Report of the 
Animal Year Book, published by the Uni- 
versity of London Animal Welfare Society, 
we learn that in the Belgian Congo alone, 
in spite of the recent decline in the inter- 
national trade in ivory, the Ministry of 
Colonies estimates that between 20,000 and 
25,000 elephants are killed each year. In 
a land like ours where the elephant is so 
rarely seen, it is hard to believe that such 
an extraordinary number of these great 
creatures are sacrificed every year in the 
ivory trade. 

Already the mountain zebras are practi- 
cally exterminated, and the Cape buffalo, 
once extremely common, is now rarely found 
south of the Zambezi. 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY 
FOR THE PREVENTION OF 
CRUELTY TO ANIMALS 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated March, 1868 
See Page 45 for complete list of officers , 


Prosecuting Officers in Boston 
Telephone(Complaints, Ambulances) Longwood 6100 


L. WILLARD WALKER, Chief Officer 
Harry L. ALLEN Howarp WILLAND 
Harvey R. FULLER J. RoBertT SMITH 
Davip A. BoLTon 


County Prosecuting Officers 
HERMAN N, Dean, Boston 
Middlesex and Norfolk 


Eastern Essex 
Western Essex 


Frep T. Vickers, Wenham 
WILLIAM W. HASWELL, Methuen 
Frep F. Springfield 
Hampden, Hampshire and Franklin 
Rosert L. Dyson, Worcester Worcester 
CHARLES E. Brown, Attleboro, Bristol and Plymouth 
Haro_p G. ANDREWS, Hyannis 
Barnstable, Dukes and Nantucket 
T. Kinc HASWELL, Pittsfield Berkshire 


Rest Farm for Horses and Small Animal Shelter, 
iethuen 
W. W. Superintendent 


Other Small Animal Shelters Maintained by 
Massachusetts S. P. C. A. 

Boston, 170-184 Longwood Avenue 

Springfield, 53-57 Bliss Street 

Pittsfield, 224 Cheshire Road 

Attleboro, 3 Commonwealth Avenue 

Hyannis, State Road, Rte. 28, Centerville 

Wenham, Cherry Street 


Taunton Branch of Mass. S. P. C. A.—Mrs. 
Howarp F. WoopwarbD, Pres.; Mrs. THos. H. CAs- 
WELL, Sec. 

Northampton Branch of Mass. S. P. C. A.—Mrs. 
F. E. Dow, Pres.; Miss JANE BIGELOW, Treas. 

Great Barrington Branch of Mass. S. P. C. A.— 
CouNTESS CARDELLI, Pres.; Mrs. DONALD U. WoRTH- 
INGTON, Treas. 

Women’s Auxiliary of the Mass. S. P. C. A., 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston—Mrs. EpitH WASHBURN 
CLARKE, Pres.; Mrs. GeorceE D. CoLpas, Ch. Work 
Com. First Tuesday. 

Springfield Branch Auxiliary—Mrs. Donan C. 
Kisse, Pres.; Mrs. Herpert T. PAYNE, Treas. Second 
Thursday. 

Winchester Branch Auxiliary—Mrs. RicHarp S. 
TAYLor, Pres.; Mrs. JOHN HAMILTON CLARKE, Treas. 
Second Thursday. 


MONTHLY REPORT OF SOCIETY 
AND BRANCHES 


Miles traveled by humane officers.. 16,704 
Cases investigated ............... 381 
Animals examined ............... 2,428 
Animals placed in homes......... 179 
Lost animals restored to owners. . 70 
Number of prosecutions.......... 5 
Number of convictions ............ 5 
Horses taken from work........... 3 
Horses humanely put to sleep.... 54 


Small animals humanely put tosleep 1,345 
Stock-yards and Abattoirs 


Animals inspected................ 61,146 
Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 


Still Good Enough 


Ascum—lI see there’s some talk of having 
the people vote at the next election upon 
the question of abolishing capital punish- 
ment. Would you vote to abolish it? 

Fogie—No, sir; capital punishment was 
good enough for my ancestors, and it’s good 
enough for me. —The Messenger 


Payment of $35 for a kennel or $75 for a 
stall in the Angell Memorial Animal Hos- 
pital, will insure a suitable marker in- 
scribed with donor’s name. Terms of per- 
manent endowment of free stalls and 
kennels given upon application. 
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The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


can tell the members of our two So- 

cieties or the readers of our magazine 
that has not already appeared in the col- 
umns of the magazine itself, because month 
by month the work of the two organizations 
is recorded, and about all that is left for 
the Annual Report is to gather the facts 
and figures together in as brief a summary 
as possible. 


T HERE is very little that the President 


Still Moving Forward 


Two important things were done during 
the past year in the way of enlarging the 
work of the Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. For 
years there had been a demand for some- 
thing in the way of a shelter in the region 
of the State known as the North Shore, a 
section including Essex County. To be sure 
we had had an officer with headquarters in 
Lynn, but Lynn was too far away from the 
center of the section that he had to repre- 
sent. Finally a very attractive new house 
with plenty of land was found in the town 
of Wenham, and there, after the purchase 
of the property, a new Shelter was built 
where lost and stray animals could be 
brought or cared for when sent for by the 
officer until their owners were found, or 
homes found for them, or, if they were not 
wanted, where they could be humanely put 
to sleep. The expense involved in the pur- 
chase of this property and the building of 
the Shelter amounted, in round numbers, 
to $8,575. 

In Attleboro, where two or three years 
ago we established a greatly needed Shelter, 
there was added in the latter part of 1938 
a Clinic; arrangements being made to have 
one of the veterinarians of the Angell Mem- 
orial Hospital present one afternoon each 
week and one evening each week for the 
special benefit of those particularly unable 
to secure regular veterinarian service. The 
establishment of the Clinic was at the re- 
quest of a generous group of Attleboro 
people, and its patronage has warranted 
the experiment. The average number of 
dispensary cases brought to it has been 11 
daily. The cost involved in this was ap- 
proximately $1,304. 


Extensive Repairs 


The Angell Memorial Animal Hospital, 
which contains also all the various offices 
for the clerical, mailing and other work of 
the two Societies, was dedicated in 1915. 
The building, splendidly built, has stood the 
wear and tear of twenty-three years re- 
markably well, but the time came during 
1938 when a good many thousand dollars 
had to be spent in repairs and in bringing 
it, particularly the Hospital sections, up to 
modern standards in order that the Hospi- 
tal itself might fall behind in no way the 
latest and most modern institutions of that 


sort. An expense of $6,132.89 was involved, 
and the interior of the buildings looks as 
fresh and bright today as when it was new, 
and very much has been added to the equip- 
ment in the Hospital and facilities for its 
very best work. 


Merging with the Berkshire Animal 
Rescue League 


After many years of excellent service in 
the western part of the State, the Berkshire 
Animal Rescue League, with headquarters 
in Dalton, deemed it wise to turn its work 
over to the Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. This was 
arranged for in a very amicable and satis- 
factory way by the Directors of the League, 
and a Trust Fund of $4,023.08 was turned 
over to the Society, the interest to be used 
for a special purpose in Berkshire County; 
and $1,760.38 in cash. This merger, of 
course, has saved considerable overhead ex- 
pense and duplication of work and has 
proved to be a very wise and _ helpful 
arrangement. 


The Society’s Two Hospitals 


During 1938 at our two Hospitals—the 
one in Boston and the one in Springfield— 
49,669 animals were treated in the dispen- 
sary, operations were performed to the num- 
ber of 13,177, and animals cared for in the 
Hospital numbered 12,809. These figures 
divided, show the work for each Hospital— 
that is, 41,528 for Boston and 8,141 for 
Springfield. 

The expenses of the Angell Memorial 
Animal Hospital at Boston for 1938 ex- 
ceeded receipts by $45,042.31. Expenses of 
the Springfield Hospital for 1938 exceeded 
receipts by $7,406.23. Free work and un- 
paid service rendered, account for the deficit 


in both instances. 


Summary 
Cases in Hospital since opened 


Cases in Dispensary since March 


Hospitalization work for animals in this 
country and even in other countries is 
steadily increasing. We shall spare no 
pains to keep the Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital abreast of the latest and best 
equipment and facilities that are approved 
by the leading veterinarians of the country. 


The following figures represent the work 
done by all the officers of the Society, in- 
cluding those with headquarters in Boston 
and those in other cities throughout the 
State: 


Complaints investigated ........ 5,097 
29 
Animals inspected ........... 64,808 
209,420 
Horses injured or unfit for service, 
humanely put to sleep ....... 679 
Horses taken from work ........ 118 
Small animals, injured, diseased or 
unwanted, humanely put to sleep 24,468 
Animals placed in homes ....... 2,361 
Animals returned to owners ..... 778 
Ambulance. calle. . 9,826 


Animals inspected at stock-yards.. 692,253 
Service rendered to horses at sum- 

mer watering stations ........ 
Ambulance mileage—Boston ..... 


The following are reports from cities and 
towns outside of Boston: 


L 


TWO OF MANY WHOSE LONG JOURNEY WE HAVE 


HUMANELY ENDED 
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Methuen 


It was in the spring of 1917 that the 
beautiful farm of 155 acres in Methuen, 
known as the Nevins Farm, was given to 
the Society as a Rest Farm for Horses and 
for a Shelter for small animals. The Su- 
perintendent of this Farm has also acted as 
one of the prosecuting officers of the So- 
ciety, answering complaints and making 
investigations wherever required. Soon 
after the Farm came into the Society’s 
hands a Shelter was built and its work is 
so much in demand that one wonders what 
was ever done for unwanted and small and 
injured animals in that section of the State 
before the Methuen Shelter came into exist- 
ence. The report of the cases and of the 
relief work appears below. The average 
number of horses taken care of during the 
year at the Farm was 28. 


1. CASES Number 
Complaints received (investi- 
2. ANIMALS INSPECTED 
On investigations only ..... 13,752 
3. ANIMAL RELIEF WORK 
Ambulance trips ......... 1,726 
Small Animals (returned to 
(placed in homes) ...... 200 
(humanely put to sleep) . 3,567 
Horses (taken from work). . 5 
(humanely put to sleep). 74 
13,459 


The Cemetery 


The graves at Hillside Acre, the Society’s 
Cemetery at Methuen, now number 1,050. 
The Cemetery has been carefully looked 
after and has attracted to itself many 
hundreds of people. It has sought particu- 
larly to minister to those unable to spend 
any large amount of money for a place in 
which they could bury their family pets. 


PITTSFIELD 


1. CASES Number 
Complaints received (investi- 
201 
2. ANIMALS INSPECTED 
On investigations only .. 4,729 
3. ANIMAL RELIEF WORK 
Ambulance trips ......... 2,105 
Small Animals (returned to 
51 
(placed in homes) ...... 312 
(humanely put to sleep). 2,884 
Horses (taken from work). . 3 
‘(humanely put to sleep). . 5 
4. Prosecutions.. 4 Convictions 3 
SPRINGFIELD (OFFICER) 
1. CASES Number 
Complaints received (investi- 
2. ANIMALS INSPECTED 
On investigations only..... 4,878 
At Stock-yards ........... 759 
581 
27,987 
3. ANIMAL RELIEF WORK 
Small Animals (humanely put 
18 
Horses (taken from work). . 11 
(humanely put to sleep). . 16 
4. Prosecutions.. 5 Convictions 4 


OUR 


SPRINGFIELD 
3. 


4, 


3 


4, 


DUMB 


(HOSPITAL) 


ANIMAL RELIEF WORK Number 
Ambulance trips ......... 1,984 
Small Animals (returned to 

309 
(placed in homes)...... 913 
(humanely put to sleep). . 5,675 

8,230 

ATTLEBORO 

CASES Number 
Complaints received (investi- 

ANIMALS INSPECTED 
On investigations only..... 4,189 

ANIMAL RELIEF WORK 
Ambulance trips .......... 412 
Small Animals (returned to 

(placed in homes) ...... 89 
(humanely put to sleep). . 767 
Horses (taken from work). . 17 
(humanely put to sleep). . 20 

Prosecutions. .4 Convictions. . 4 

HYANNIS 

CASES Number 

Complaints received (investi- 
1,044 

ANIMALS INSPECTED 
On investigations only..... 1,680 

ANIMAL RELIEF WORK 
Ambulance trips ......... 595 
Small Animals (returned to 

24 
(placed in homes)...... 11 
(humanely put to sleep). . 1,063 
Horse (taken from work) .. 1 
(humanely put to sleep). . 5 
Prosecution. .1 Conviction. . 1 
WENHAM 

CASES Number 

Complaints received (investi- 
ANIMALS INSPECTED 
On investigations only..... 8,737 
12,490 
ANIMAL RELIEF WORK 
Ambulance trips ......... 195 
Small Animal (returned to 
(placed in ho eee 27 
(humanely put to sleep). . 292 
Horses (taken from work). . 13 
(humanely put to sleep). . 136 
Prosecutions. .5 Convictions. . 3 
WORCESTER 
CASES Number 
Complaints received (investi- 
ANIMALS INSPECTED 
On investigations only ..... 4,163 
478 
1,021 
ANIMAL RELIEF WORK 
Small Animal (returned to 
(humanely put to sleep). . 29 


ANIM ALS 
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Horses (taken from work).. 27 

(humanely put to sleep) .. 16 

4. Prosecutions. .9 Convictions. . 7 

TAUNTON 


3. ANIMAL RELIEF WORK 
Small Animals (returned to 
owners ) 
(placed in homes) 
(humanely put to sleep). . 
Horse (humanely put to sleep) 1 


Other Local Agents 


In addition to the above branch offices, 
the Society has special local agents, to whom 
complaints may be made relative to any 
cases of cruelty to animals or injured 
animals, as follows: W. J. Callahan, Athol; 
E. D. Mosher, Fitchburg; Dr. E. Erskine 
Harvey, Greenfield; Wells C. Smith, Haver- 
hill; and Arthur P. Reed, Peabody. 


Women’s Auxiliary 


No report for the year would be com- 
plete without recognizing the splendid work 
done by the Women’s Auxiliary under the 
enthusiastic and efficient leadership of its 
president, Mrs. Edith Washburn Clarke. 
Through its annual bazaar and its various 
other activities, the purchase of greatly 
needed equipment and supplies for the Hos- 
pital has been made possible. 

In connection with her work as chairman 
of the Boston Auxiliary and organizer of 
other Auxiliaries throughout the state, 
Mrs. Clarke organized a new Auxiliary in 
Great Barrington, visited Pittsfield several 
times in the interest of organizing a branch 
there; also made many trips to Northamp- 
ton where a branch had been formerly 
established; attended meetings of the Win- 
chester and Springfield Auxiliaries, and 
planned for the organizing of an Auxiliary 
in Attleboro. 

We regret exceedingly that we have been 
compelled to go to press before receiving a 
report for last year from the president of 
the Springfield Women’s Auxiliary which 
has done so much for the Society in that 
city, and has stood so loyally and nobly 
back of the Springfield Hospital. We 
doubt not that the illness of its president, 
Mrs. Donald C. Kibbe, accounts for the fail- 
ure of the annual report to reach us in 
time. 

In 1938, the Winchester Auxiliary held 
regular monthly meetings at the homes of 
members at which many articles for use in 
the Hospital clinic were prepared. An in- 
tensive campaign soliciting funds for a 
Shelter was conducted, and toward the 
same end, two food sales were held, and 
later on, a more inclusive Fair. On April 
30, Dr. Rowley, Mrs. Edith W. Clarke, and 
Guy Richardson spoke at exercises which 
officially opened the permanent Shelter at 
432 Washington Street. The Auxiliary is 
extremely fortunate in having Mr. Arthur 
Bryer and his mother, Mrs. Horatio Bryer, 
in charge of the Shelter. To date they have 
cared for 200 dogs and 67 cats. The Aux- 
iliary now has 64 members and enthusiasm 
is steadily mounting for the work it is 
accomplishing. 

The Taunton branch, under the devoted 
direction of Mrs. Howard F. Woodward, 
has rendered an excellent service and met 
an actual need in that community. 
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The American Humane Education Society 


day in the history of humane work 

not only in the United States but 
throughout the world. That date will mark 
the fiftieth anniversary of the incorporation 
by the Massachusetts Legislature of The 
American Humane Education Society. For 
twenty years its founder, George Thorndike 
Angell, survived to steer its activities and 
to carry its message into every state and 
into practically every civilized foreign land 
for, despite its name, the Society has ever 
been international in its work and in its 
influence. 

In the thirty years since Mr. Angell left 
this favorite organization of his to the 
care of others, its scope has expanded, the 
number of its paid employees and voluntary 
workers has been greatly increased, and its 
mission to “glorify God” by promoting 
“peace on earth, kindness, justice and 
mercy to every living creature” has been 
carried on through well-directed and en- 
thusiastie efforts which have brought really 
wonderful results. As proof of this rather 
sweeping statement, one has only to read 
the annual reports as they have been com- 
piled and published, now for fifty years, in 
Our Dumb Animals. Following we present 
a summary, necessarily incomplete, of the 
work of the last year of this half century of 
humane service. 


M ARCH 19, 1939, will be a red-letter 


Thirteen Field Workers 


Thirteen field workers, the most of them 
giving their entire time, were employed by 
the Society to sow the seed of humane edu- 
cation from Maine to California. 

For about six months of the year Miss 
Lucia F. Gilbert engaged in strenuous work 
in the schools of Maine, where she won en- 
thusiastic praise from the Commissioner of 
Education. She gave 465 talks in 326 
schools, the most of them in rural districts, 
and organized 584 Bands of Mercy with 
nearly 20,000 members. She circulated 
about 5,000 pieces of literature, had 15 hu- 


mane articles printed in newspapers, placed 
window displays in ten towns, and spoke 
before several Granges and church groups. 

Miss Maryott gave 171 talks, usually il- 
lustrated with lantern slides, in schools 
representing 18 cities and towns in Massa- 
chusetts. About 40,000 children listened to 
these addresses, with the result that more 
than 1,000 Bands of Mercy were organized. 


Humane Education Bureau 


As chairman of the Humane Education 
Bureau, Mrs. Edith Washburn Clarke at- 
tended the Annual Federation Meeting of 
Massachusetts Women’s Clubs in Swamp- 
scott with a display of posters, leaflets and 
cards; made nine radio broadcasts, two out- 
side of the state; attended eleven Parent- 
Teacher Association board meetings, one 
Parent-Teacher conference in Amherst and 
one in Greenfield. Also spoke in three 
schools for Parent-Teacher Association, 
attended 122 club meetings, gave 78 talks 
at schools and clubs, sent out 11,042 press 
leaflets and cards. 


In Pittsburgh and Chicago 


Dr. Wentzel, with headquarters in Pitts- 
burgh, reached 2,100 teachers either in 
Institute Lectures or in promoting Band of 
Mercy activities, organized more than 500 
Bands, and circulated 300,000 pieces of hu- 
mane literature. He gave addresses at 35 
churches, 22 clubs, 14 Parent-Teacher 
groups, and several colleges and conven- 
tions. His message was heard by a total 
of 39,000 children and adults. 


Mrs. Toomim’s talks in the schools of 
Chicago averaged one for every day of the 
calendar year. They were given in 120 


schools where more than 2,000 adults and 
83,000 pupils were reached. No less than 
2,166 Bands of Mercy were reported. Mrs. 
Toomim held 400 interviews relating to 
school work. She was responsible for a 
notable Be Kind to Animals Week observ- 
ance, including a Proclamation by the Gov- 


ernor of Illinois, radio addresses by dis- 
tinguished citizens, and notable press pub- 
licity. Prizes were given for the best stories, 
playlets and poems in a widely-advertised 
school contest, and 4,000 copies of “Humane 
Exercises” were distributed in the schools, 
these and the 68 prizes being contributed 
by the Illinois Humane Society. 

Because of its close association with our 
work, a brief notice of the Chicago Humane 
Education Society, of which Mrs. E. C. Dow 
is the president, seems appropriate here. 
The Society constantly watches conditions 
and seeks improvement in the dog pounds 
both in Chicago and in Oak Park. It has 
placed throughout the city 81 galvanized 
iron troughs, lettered ‘‘Water Your Dog— 
Chicago Humane Education Society.” It 
has obtained ordinances regulating the use 
of toy guns, sent out rules for the care of 
poultry, and protested to stores against the 
sale of Easter bunnies and chicks. 


In Virginia and South Carolina 


Mr. Lemon traveled more than 12,000 
miles in carrying the humane message to 
Negro audiences in the rural districts of 
Virginia. He gave 45 sermons and ad- 
dresses in churches and colleges, and 245 
talks in schools, before audiences aggregat- 
ing more than 30,000 persons. Nearly 400 
Bands were formed. 

Mr. Carroll, operating from Columbia, 
South Carolina, journeyed more than 20,000 
miles to visit 356 schools and to deliver a 
hundred addresses to adult Negro audi- 
ences in five states. On these tours he was 
often accompanied by county supervisors. 
He distributed 10,000 pieces of literature, 
formed 300 Bands of Mercy, and reached 
more than 80,000 persons, half of whom 
were children. He displayed exhibits at 
teachers’ conventions and at the State Fair. 
He gave courses of lectures at 11 summer 
schools. The Governor of South Carolina 
issued a Proclamation for Be Kind to Ani- 
mals Week, the widely observed celebration 
of which was greatly aided by Mr. Carroll’s 


Financial Report 


From the Treasurer’s office we have the 
following figures: 


Total receipts from income from 
the Trustees of Permanent 
Funds, and also other sources, 
(not including depreciation) 
In addition, unusual expenses 
such as purchase of real estate 
connected with the Shelters 
at Attleboro, Wenham, re- 
placement of automobiles and 


Total expenses ........... 338,308.02 
This makes a deficit of ...... 21,257.92 


This deficit was taken care of by bequests 
which were not limited to income only. 


FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 


REPORT OF CHIEF OFFICER 


The statistical summary of the work of 
the Society’s humane officers during the 
past year will be noted above. 

The number of inspections and investiga- 
tions shows an increase in reference to 
small animals. Prosecutions for the viola- 
tion of the anti-cruelty laws have been 
made only in flagrant cases, and when cor- 
rective influences failed to accomplish im- 
mediate results. Cognizance has been taken 
of the prevailing conditions affecting hu- 
mankind toward whom the “quality of 
mercy” has been many times shown, as it 
must be. The measure of our work is de- 
termined by its educational, advisory and 
preventive results and not by the actual 
number of its prosecutions for cruelty. 

Among the thirty-five cases in which 
court action was indicated were the follow- 
ing. Shooting a neighbor’s horse resulted 
in $15 fine. A sick horse was denied all 
treatment and the owner paid $10. Similar 


fines were imposed for selling unfit horses 
and the working of those with gall-sores or 
lameness. Having his dog’s ears trimmed 
cost the owner $50. A dog suffered injuries 
by a hit-and-run driver; the motorist paid 
$15. There were other convictions in which 
dogs were involved, such as shooting and 
underfeeding. For cruelly shooting a hog 
the fine was $50. For not sheltering hogs 
the owner paid $10. There were convictions 
for shooting cats with air-guns, for under- 
feeding cattle. In one case hens were found 
to be underfed; the fine was $50, payment 
suspended. 


Our humane officers have invariably ad- 
hered to the principle that it is better to 
convert men from cruelty than to convict 
them in the courts, and that the test of a 
Society’s usefulness is not the number of 
its prosecutions, but the number of acts of 
cruelty it is able to prevent. 


L. WILLARD WALKER, Chief Officer 
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efforts in securing radio broadcasts, official 
appeals to teachers, and an unusual amount 
of publicity in newspapers and magazines. 


In Georgia and Tennessee 


Mrs. Weathersbee had a year of unusual 
activities in Georgia. Outstanding was the 
Be Kind to Animals Week program which, 
with the Governor’s Proclamation and 
radio, press and church co-operation, 
carried humane education to its highest 
achievement in that state. During the year 
upwards of 50,000 children became identi- 
fied with the 1,190 Bands of Mercy that 
were organized. Mrs. Weathersbee gave 
21 talks and distributed literature to 2,777 
teachers, and visited five summer schools. 
She also gave addresses before three Fed- 
erations of Women’s Clubs, promoted two 
humane education forums, and altogether 
visited 82 cities and towns. As State Chair- 
man of Humane Education for the Parent- 
Teacher Association she was successful in 
preventing the Texas Rangers’ Rodeo from 
showing in Georgia. 

Mr. Burton works in close co-operation 
with the Parent-Teacher Associations, coun- 
ty superintendents of public instruction 
and church groups in rural Tennessee. 
Within the year his travels amounted to 
17,500 miles. He made 253 addresses, 
reaching about 30,000 persons, of whom 
18,000 were children, and visited nearly 
200 schools. His talks were given before 
Parent-Teacher groups, Sunday-school con- 
ventions, meetings of public school teach- 
ers, church and Bible school gatherings, 
and interracial conferences. 


Two Workers in Florida 


Rev. R. E. Griffith makes use of a loud 
speaker from his car as he travels about in 
Florida. He places humane literature in 
libraries, convict and C C C camps, police 
and fire stations. He visited 69 schools 
where he organized more than 500 Bands of 
Mercy with 17,000 members. He also 
reached more than 14,000 adults. He has 
received enthusiastic commendation from 
prominent school officials as to the fine 
results of his work in the schools, one of 
them writing, “There is much more con- 
sideration for animals.” 


Miss Louise H. Guyol, a former full-time 
worker of the Society, gave 16 humane 
talks in various schools and colleges in 
Palm Beach and West Palm Beach in the 
spring. Some of these were in colored 
schools and before audiences of Negro 
teachers. Many poems and compositions on 
kindness to animals were written in these 
schools. 


Thousands Reached in Texas 


More than 50,000 persons, in 76 cities and 
towns, heard the humane message from 
Rey. F. Rivers Barnwell, in charge of work 
among Negroes, with headquarters in Fort 
Worth, Texas. He traveled nearly 14,000 
miles, and delivered 133 talks in schools and 
129 addresses and sermons before adults. 
More than 38,000 school children were 
reached. He showed the film, “The Bell of 
Atri,” before the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, and altogether addressed 61 religious, 
educational, civic and social gatherings. He 
distributed 6,600 pieces of literature and 
secured the publication of 50 humane 
articles in the press. 
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On the Pacific Coast 


From Palo Alto, California, Mrs. Park 
conducts the Western Press Bureau, having 
a mailing list of 600 periodicals and indi- 
viduals. To these regular press slips are 
sent, with excellent results. Several press 
syndicates make use of this service. In 
addition, Mrs. Park sends out a wide cor- 
respondence and circulates quantities of 
literature, some to foreign countries. 

Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols carried on cor- 
respondence with her various state chair- 
men for six months, although not so active 
as usual because of illness, which proved to 
be fatal in September. By arrangement, 
Mrs. John W. Hyslop and Miss Frances S. 
Hays took over her work at the National 
Parent-Teacher Convention, at Salt Lake 
City in May. Mrs. Nichols had represented 
our Society in the Northwest for 25 years. 
Due to her untiring efforts the American 
Humane Education Society became affiliated 
with the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, of which she served as national 
chairman of humane education. Miss Marie 
French of St. Joseph, Missouri, was ap- 
pointed temporarily to succeed Mrs. Nichols 
in this office. 


Unusual Number of New Bands 


As indicated in the preceding paragraphs 
an unusually large number of Bands of 
Mercy, or Junior Humane Leagues, were 
organized in 1938. While the most of these 
were the result of the activities of our 
regular field representatives, yet many of 
them came from interested volunteer work- 
ers. The 8,615 new Bands represent 21 
states, the Philippines, Newfoundland, Brit- 
ish West Indies, Lebanon, Syria, India and 
Ceylon. Since the beginning, in 1882, the 
total number of Bands organized and re- 
ported to us is 236,753. 


40,000 New Jack London Club Members 


Membership in the Jack London Club, 
organized to protest against cruelty to ani- 
mals used for stage or screen performances, 
continues to show a lively growth. Nearly 
40,000 new members during the year have 
increased the total enrolment to 736,482. 


Our Two Humane Films 


The Society’s films, “The Bell of Atri,” 
and “In Behalf of Animals,” continue to 
be in steady demand, especially around Be 
Kind to Animals Week. There were about 
30 rentals of each film. In addition, films 
were placed in the custody of several field 
workers, of Boston University, and of the 
First Corps Area, Army Base, Boston. 


Literature Published in 1938 


A pamphlet by President Rowley en- 
titled, “Humane Education—an Activity of 
the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers,” was published early in the year. 
A second edition was soon required, making 
15,000 copies in all. Of the “Humane Exer- 
cises,” for use of teachers on Humane Day 
in schools, 16,200 were printed. There was 
also a new leaflet by Dr. Schneider, “Im- 
portant Advice on Feeding the Dog and 
Cat.” More than 2,500 Humane Calendars 
were published and sold. So popular has 
the “Teacher’s Helper in Humane Educa- 
tion” become that the ninth edition (10,000) 
was brought out during the year. It was 
also necessary to print two more editions 
of Dr. Rowley’s “The Relation of the Home 
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to Character Formation,” a popular pam- 
phlet for members of the Parent-Teacher 
Association. Many other leaflets, cards, ci1- 
culars and blotters were reprinted. 


Contacts with Many Foreign Countries 


The international character of our work 
is shown by our correspondence with repre- 
sentatives of a score of foreign lands, many 
of whom received our literature and other 
supplies, while some reported the organiza- 
tion of Bands of Mercy. Mr. N. B. Matta, 
president of the Oriental Humane Educa- 
tion Association, and his assistant, working 
under our co-operation in Syria, Lebanon, 
Palestine and Transjordan, visited 253 vil- 
lages, lecturing before more than 27,000 
people. They also did much practical work 
in actual care of animals, bringing 24 cases 
into court. Mr. S. C. Batra, a graduate of 
Punjab University, represented our Society 
in India, carrying on the work at his own 
expense. Miss Leona Vasileva of the 
American College in Sofia, Bulgaria, intro- 
duced humane education into the schools 
there through our co-operation, with special 
attention to Be Kind to Animals Week. 
Other countries where the influence of the 
American Humane Education Society was 
exerted, in one way' or another, were Cuba, 
Bermuda, British West Indies, Canal Zone, 
Panama, England, Czechoslovakia, Philip- 
pine Islands, Morocco and the Union of 
South Africa. The Society sent special 
supplies to the Hawaiian Humane Society. 


Be Kind to Animals Week 


Proclaimed by Governors of states from 
Maine to California, the twenty-fourth an- 
nual Be Kind to Animals Week was ob- 
served by increased fervor and unprece- 
dented appeals by radio, press and pulpit. 
The observances in several states have 
already been mentioned. In Massachusetts 
the usual Proclamation was issued by the 
Governor and a program, similar to that of 
former years, was carried out by the 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals. The school poster 
contest brought 8,402 posters from 563 
schools in 170 cities and towns. Nearly 
2,500 medals and upwards of 1,500 honor- 
able mentions were awarded. Schools ob- 
served Humane Day with the help of 8,000 
copies of “Humane Exercises” sent by the 
Society to teachers throughout the state. 
On Humane Sunday the Society presented 
Mr. Thornton W. Burgess in an illustrated 
lecture on “Friends I’ve Met in Fur and 
Feathers” to an_ enthusiastic audience 
which crowded the lecture hall of the Bos- 
ton Public Library. Three cash prizes and 
13 subscriptions to the magazine were 
awarded to boys and girls under 16 who 
sent in the best stories on a picture previ- 
ously published in Our Dumb Animals. 
Two hundred manuscripts were received. 


Literature Given Away 


The value of the humane literature, med- 
als, etc. given away each year, in response 
to requests from all parts of the world and 
in connection with our Band of Mercy and 
other activities, amounts to several thou- 
sand dollars. In 1938 no less than 150,220 
cards, blotters, leaflets, books, calendars 
and posters were distributed free, as were 
13,293 buttons, badges and medals, and five 
pennants. This does not include the mcre 
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OFFICERS OF THE MASSACHUSETTS 
SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION 
OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS FOR 

1939 
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DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY 


Vice-Presidents 
CHARLES G. BANCROFT 
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N.C. 
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Friend, Victor A., Melrose 
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Park, J. Edgar, Pres. Wheaton College 
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Trustees of Permanent Funds 
John R. Macomber, Chairman of the Board, 
First Boston Corporation 


Charles G. Bancroft, Vice-President, United 
Shoe Machinery Corporation 


Philip Stockton, Chairman of Executive 
Committee, First National Bank of 
Boston 


Directors of the Massachusetts Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


Dr. Francis H. Rowley, President 


William Dana Orcutt Stanwood K. Bolton 
Hon. Joseph A. Sheehan Hon. Channing H. Cox 
Miss Dorothy Forbes Philip Stockton 

Charles G. Bancroft Hon. Percival P. Baxter 
John R. Forgie George F. Booth 
William E. Putnam Thornton W. Burgess 
John R. Macomber George H. Godbeer 
Mrs. Frederic A. Washburn Edward G. Fischer 
Walter M. Kendall 


Honorary Members 


Miss Ann Vogt Barnett, Delta, Pa. 

Miss Hattie C. Bartley, Waltham 

Mrs. Margaret P. Behrend, Wellesley 

W. E. Bromage, Sutton, England 

Mrs. Theodore Chase, Boston 

Mrs. Miles M. Hapgood, Springfield 
Henry B. King, Augusta, Ga. 

Lyndesay G. Langwill, Edinburgh, Scotland 
Mrs. Grace D. Proctor, Fitchburg 

Capt. Fergus MacCunn, London, England 
Charles Rowland Johns, London, England 
Miss Edith Ward, London, England 


Col. Leonard Noble, Henley-on-Thames, 
England 


Mrs. Ida Young Denault, Longmeadow, 
Mass. 


Active Life Members 


A Friend Chase, Miss Alice P. 
A Friend Cheever, Mrs. Grace J. 
A Friend Clark, Miss Elizabeth 


Abbott, Mrs. Mary L. Cochran, Mrs. Edwin Paul 
Abercrombie, William H. Codrington, Mrs. Ethel M. 
Adams, Mrs. Nancy M. Converse, Mrs. Costello C. 
Allen, Mrs. Linda W. Corliss, Miss Clara K. 
Alstrom, Mrs. Dorothy D. Cote, Mrs. Emma §S. Elliott 
Ames, John S. Couch, Franklin Lindley 
Ames, Mrs. William H. Countway, Francis A. 
Amos, Miss Virginia A. Craig, Elizabeth Worthing 
Anderson, Johan M. Craigin, Mrs. Louise 
Andrews, Miss Frances Crane, Mrs. Francis V. 
Virginia Crocker, Mrs. Charles T. 
Appleton, Miss Maude E. Crocker, Mrs. Emmons 
Aronson, Harry Crocker, Emmons 
Atkins, Mrs. Charles D. Crocker, Miss Katherine 
Ayling, Edith Cornish Crocker, Miss Lispenard S. 
Bagg, Mrs. Aaron C. Crompton & Knowles 
Baker, Mrs. Charles M. Loom Works 
Baldwin, Mrs. Anita Crossman, Mrs. Howard A. 
Bancroft, Hugh, Jr. Crowninshield, B. B. 
Bancroft, Mrs. M. H. Cummings, Miss Florence 
Bandry, George, M.D. 
Barnard, Henry F. Cummins, Miss Anne M. 
Barnard, Miss Mary Alice Cummins, Miss Elizabeth 
Bartlett, Miss Bess B. 
Bartley, Miss Hattie C. 
Bates, Ruth B. 
Beals, Mabel E. 


Cunningham, Mrs. Flor- 
ence C. 

Curran, Mrs. Maurice 

Reardwood, James Curtis, Miss Amy 

Beardwood, Mrs. James Curtis, Mrs. Ben Aldrich 

Behrend, Mrs. Margaret P. Curtis, Miss Clara 

Eell, Mrs. Samuel Kent Curtiss, Mrs. Frederic 

Bolles, Mrs. Mary K. Haines 

Boston Plate & Window Cutler, Mrs. Charles N. 

lass Co. Cutler, Mrs. Elliott C. 

Bouve, Mrs: Howard A. Dane, E. B. 

Bray, Miss Ella W. Dane, Mrs. E. B. 

Brigham, Robert O. Davis, Mrs. Kate K. 

Brown, Mrs. Edwin P. Davol, Miss Florence W. 

Brown, Mrs. J. Frederick Day, Mrs. A. L. 

Burke, Mrs. Florence E. Day, Cordelia P. ‘“‘“Mem- 

Burr, Mrs. Herman M. orial Life Membership” 

Burr, I. Tucker DeGogorza, Mme. Emma 

Cabot, Mrs. Susan Eames 


DeWolf, Charles E. 
Dodd, Miss Ethel 
Douglas, Elizabeth 
Drooker, Mrs. Minnie 
Eldredge, Mrs. E. H. 
Ellison, Eben H. 
Emerson, Charles H. 
Emmerton, Miss 
Endicott, Miss Katherine 
Endicott, William 
Engstrom, Richard 
Ernst, Mrs. Harold C. 
Esleeck, Mrs. Martha R. 
Evans, Owen N. 
Ewing, Miss Amanda W. 
Farley, Dr. Wm. C. 
Fearing, Mrs. George R. 
Fish, Miss Margaret A. 
Fisher, H. 
Fiske, Miss Gertrude 
Floyd, Mrs. Edward E. 
Forbes, Mrs. Alice H. 
Forte, H. T. 
Foss, Mrs. James O. 
Foster, G. Herbert 
Fottler, Mrs. Jacob 
Fowler, G. W. 
Fowler, H. P. 
Fowler, Madeleine H. 
Frothingham, Mrs. Louis 
A 


Garritt, Miss Elizabeth M. 
Gay, Mrs. Josephine S. 
Geiger, Mrs. Albert, Jr. 
Gifford, Josiah H. 
Godbeer, George H. 
Godfrey, Mrs. O. M. 
Grafly, Miss Dorothy 
Grafly, Mrs. Frances 
Gray, Miss Elizabeth F. 
Gray, Miss Ellen 
Gray, Roland 
Greeley, Maude E. 
Greenough, Mrs. Henry V. 
Griffin, Mrs. Frank D 
Grinnel, Mrs. Susan b. 
Grout, Mrs. Zira R. 
Grozier, Mrs. E. A. 
Hale, Francis W. 
Hammond, Samuel 
Harrison, Mrs. Geo. B. 
Hastings, Miss Claire 
Hathaway, Mrs. C. P. 
Hayward, Miss Elizabeth 
H. 
Hemenway, Augustus 
Hemenway, Mrs. Augustus 
Hemenway, Mrs. Myles 
Henderson, Mrs. H. P. 
Hickey, Mrs. J. G. 
Hickey, Miss Mary Moore 
Higginson, Francis L. 
Higginson, Mrs. Francis 
L 


Hill, Miss Ella A. 
Hill, Haven G 
Hitcheuck, Jorn 
Holmes, Mrs. Margaret 
A. Ramsay 
Hooper, Mrs. James R. 
Hopkins, Mrs. Susan S. 
Horsford, Miss Cornelia 
Hotchkin, William C. 
Houston, Ada Bell 
Howard, Frank A. 
Howe, Mrs. Lydia 
Howes, Mrs. Ernest 
Hoyt, Mrs. Frank C. 
Hughes, Miss Ada F. 
Huntington, Mrs. Amy 
Low 
Huntington, Mrs. Archer 


Hutchinson, Mrs. Mabel 
Ingersoll, W. Fitch 
Innes, Charles H. 
Jackson, Mrs. Ann Gavitt 
Jacobs, Mrs. F. W. 
James, Ellerton 
Jenney, Mrs. Edwin C. 
Kaufman, Mrs. Carl F. 
King, Miss Caroline W. 
Kinzle, Mrs. Japsey 
Lockett 
Kittredge, Mrs. John 
Krook, Mrs. Amanda J. 
Lahey, Mrs. Frank H. 
Langshaw, Walter H. 
Lasell, Josiah L. 
Lawrence, John S. 
Lentz, Mrs. Eliza 
Leonard, Mrs. Charles H. 
Loomis, Sara C. 
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Lord, Elizabeth F. 
Loring, Miss Helen 
Loring, Mrs. Homer 
Low, Mrs. Seth F. 
Lyman, Miss Mabel 
Lynch, Effie M. 
Mabbett, Mrs. H. Earle 
MacDonald, Mrs. C. L. 
MacNiven, Miss Agnes J. 
Macember, John R. 
Mason, A. P., M. D. 
Mason, Miss Nannie G. 
Mayer, Richard 
McDonald, Mrs. Wm. J. 
McPherson, William J. 
Mellor, Frank E. 
Melvin, Mrs. Clara M. 
Merrick, Grace L 
Merrill, Sherburne M. 
Milliken, Arthur N. 
Milliken, Mrs. A. N. 
Morse, Mrs. Susan A. 
Munsell, Alex. E. O. 
Murdock, William L. 
Murray, Mrs. T. Morris 
Newhall, Frederick H. 
Niles, Irving Harris 
Norcross, Grenville H. 
Ogle, Mrs. Kate 
Otis, Mrs. Alfred W. 
Paine, Mrs. Frank C. 
Paine, Richard C. 
Paine, Mrs. Richard C. 
Parker, Miss Eleanor S. 
Parker, Wiliam A. 
Paul, Frank 
Pearson, Mrs. Bernice A. 
Pease, Mrs. Edith G. 
Peirce, Miss Charlotte 
Peirce, J. Gadget 
Penniman, Miss Annie B. 
Penniman, Miss Ella 
Perini, Joseph R. 
Pfaff, Mrs. Charles 
Phelps, Mrs. Frances 
Phillips, Mrs. Charles 
E. H. 
Pike, Mrs. Frank B. 
Plummer, Mrs. Harriet H. 
Porter, Miss Frances R. 
Powers, Thomas R. 
Powers, Mrs. Thomas R. 
Putnam, Miss Florence N. 
Queensbury Mills, Inc. . 
Quincy, Mrs. H. P. 
Ravenscroft, Mrs. Henry 
Rea, Charles S. 
Richards, Mrs. Sarah 
Richardson, Mrs. Charles 
F. 


Riley, Charles E. 
Riley, Miss Mabel Louise 
Rivette, Mrs. Josephine P. 
Roberts, Paul B. 
Robertson, Mrs. M. W. 
Robinson, Forrest 
Robinson, William A., Jr. 
Rockwell, Mrs. C. P. 
Rogers, Bradlee 
Rountree, Mrs. H. H. 
Rowe, E. J 
Rowe, Mrs. E. J. 
Russell, Allen H. 
Sampson, Mrs. R. deW. 
Schaltenbrand, Miss E. L. 
Scott, Miss Katharine 
Schrafft, W. E. 
Sears, Miss Eleanora 
Randolph 
Sedgwick, Mrs. Lydia C. 
Shapleigh, Amelia 
Shaw, Samuel 
Sias, Mrs. Alice E. 
Silsbee, Mrs. George S. 
Simpson, Nellie Pennell 
Simonds, Otis 
Singleton, Mrs. Annie M. 
Sisco, Mrs. Claire C. 
Sloan, Mrs. E. S. 
Smith, Mrs. Helen M. 
Smith, Mrs. Ida A. 
Snow, Miss Louise 
Spaulding, Mrs. Harriet M. 
Spring, John C. 
Storck, Mrs. Maude L. 
Storer, Mrs. R. H. 
Storrow, Mrs. James J. 
Jr. 
Stratton, Mrs. W. J. 
Sumner, Mrs. Charles P. 
Symmes, Mrs. Henry W 
Taylor, Mrs. John Phelps 
Thayer, Mrs. E. R. 
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Thissell, Mrs. Gertrude M. 
Thissell, Walter Fox 
Thompson, Miss Mary 

Helen 
Thorn, Mrs. Mary 
Thurber, Mrs. C. H. James E. 
Tolfree, Edw. R. Whitman, Hendrick H. 
Tower, Miss Florence E. Wilkes, Mrs. Madge 
Tower, Mrs. Jennie M. Wilkinson, Edw. S. 
Tozzer, Alfred M. Williams, Mrs. E. S. 
Travelli, Mrs. Charles I. Wilson, Miss Helen L. 
Tudor, Mrs. Henry D. Winkley, H. W. 
Twombly, John Fogg Winslow, Mrs. Sydney B. 
Underwood, Miss Mary R.Wood, Cornelius A. 
Underwood, Miss Sophia Wood, Miss Rosalind 

A Wood, Mrs. William M. 
Woodman, Miss Mary 
Wright, Mrs. Eva Edgar 
Young, Mrs. B. L. 
Young, Perey L. 
Younglove, Mrs. Wm. K. 
Younglove, William K. 


Waterman, Mrs. Charles H. 
Watts, Mrs. Mary 
Webster, Ruth E. 

West, Miss Edith E. 
Whitin, Mr. and Mrs. 


Upham, Miss E. Annie 
Upham, Miss Jessie I. 
Valentine, Mrs. George E. 
Van Brunt, Miss Jessie 
Vaughan, Bertha H. 
Walker, Mrs. Kate R. 
Ward, Miss M. DeC. 


Associate Life Members 


Arnold, Miss Abbie T. Ogden, Mrs. Warren G. 
Beekman, John V., Jr. Osborne, Lyman P. 
Beekman, Mrs. John V., Jr. Phillips, Mrs. Elizabeth-D 
3essom, Florence C. Pillsbury, Parker W. 
Bliss, Philip W. Pitman, Mrs. Theodore B. 
Bowler, Mrs. Mary W. Pratt, Mrs. Clara E. 
Burdett, Mrs. Paul Pratt, R. M. 
Caldwell, Miss L. W. Putnam, Mrs. Harriett 
Carpenter, Edwin Z. Richards, E. Ira 
Coburn, Mrs. C. W. Richardson, Mrs. Guy 
Coolidge, Miss Annie Belle Rogers, Miss Catherine L. 
Edmunds, Miss Helen C. Safford, Mrs. Nath’l M. 
Fowler, Josiah M. Seeberg, Elizabeth 
Freshel, Mrs. Curt P. Shattuck, Miss G. A. 
Goddard, Benjamin Simmons, Miss F. W. 
Grimes, E. E. Skinner, Mrs. Sarah E. 
Holland, Miss Florence Soule, Miss Sarah M. 
Hollingsworth, Mrs. P. R. Stearns, Miss Ellen 
Hooper, Edward W. Stearns, Miss Priscilla 
Hosmer, Miss Phoebe Lee Stone, Miss Esther A. 
Iiyslop, Samuel Thayer, Charles E. 
Ingram-Eiser, Mrs. Alex- Thayer, Miss Harriet F. 
ander Thayer, Miss Marjorie 
Jones, Miss Helen L. Thayer, Miss Nancy 
King, Mrs. H. P. Van Horn, Dora 
Kingsbury, W. S. Van Horn, Elsa 
Leve, Mrs. Sigmund Walker, Mrs. William B. 
Minot, C. H. Webster, H. S. 
Newcombe, Miss Adelaide Wheelwright, Mrs. A. C. 
w. Williams, Mrs. Edward R. 


Report of the President 


(Continued from page 44) 


than 10,000 free subscriptions to Our Dumb 
Animals sent to Bands of Mercy, humane 
Societies and various individuals. 


Summary 
Addresses by field workers...... 3,447 
Total number in audiences...... 504,095 
Pieces of literature, etc., distributed 
New Bands of Mercy organized... 8,615 


Total Bands of Mercy at end of year. 236,753 


New members enrolled in Jack 

Membership of Jack London Club 

736,482 

Treasurer’s Report 

Receipts from all funds ....... $20,399.68 
22,156.76 
This leaves deficit of ........ 1,757.98 


This deficit, as usual, is taken care of 
by funds from the Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 


FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 


Be Kind to Animals Week, about to be 
celebrated for the twenty-fifth year, was 
started by the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. 
and the American Humane Education So- 
ciety at the suggestion of Mr. Henry F. 
Lewith of Charlestown, S. C. 
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OFFICERS OF THE AMERICAN 
HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 


FOR 1939 
President 
DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY 
Vice-Presidenis 


CHARLES G. BANCROFT 
WILLIAM DANA ORCUTT 


Honorary Vice-Presidents 


His Excellency Leverett Saltonstall, Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts 

Ex-Governor Channing H. Cox, Boston 

Ex-Governor Percival P. Baxter, Portland, 
Me. 

Baldwin, Mrs. M. W., Sioux City, Iowa 

Barton, Bolling, Pikesville, Md. 

Barton, Mrs. Bolling, Pikesville, Md. 

Beebe, Ethel Fairmont, Mount Carmel, 
Conn. 

Boyce, Aline J., Woodstock, Vt. 

Clarke, Miss Frances E., New York, N. Y. 

Crossman, Mrs. Howard A., Hampton Falls, 
N. H. 

Dow, Mrs. E. C., Chicago, II. 

Edge, Mrs. C. N., New York City 

Everitt, Mrs. Ellen Knapp, Escondido, Cal. 

Frederick, Mrs. O. F., Santa Monica, Calif. 

French, Marie, St. Joseph, Mo. 

Hardy, Mrs. Richard, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Johns, Charles R., London, Eng. 

Kindel, Mrs. Charles M., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

Krahl, Mrs. Dorothy F., Chicago, Il. 

Landes, Bernard Colorado Springs, Colo. 

MacCunn, Captain Fergus, London, Eng. 

Manning, Mrs. Alice W., Istanbul, Turkey 

Phillips, William T., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ravenscroft, Mrs. Henry, Santa Barbara, 
Calif. 

Saunders, Miss Marshall, Toronto, Ontario 

Sweeney, Mrs. Frank, Memphis, Tenn. 

Wentzel, Dr. Wm. F. H., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Williams, Charles A., Monte Carlo, Monaco 


Treasurer: ALBERT A. POLLARD 
Secretary: GUY RICHARDSON 


Counsel: PEABODY, BROWN, ROWLEY 
& STOREY 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 


John R. Macomber, Chairman of the Board, 
First Boston Corporation 


Charles G. Bancroft, Vice-President, United 
Shoe Machinery Corporation 


Philip Stockton, Chairman of Executive 
Committee, First National Bank of 
Boston 


Directors of the American Humane 
Education Society 


Dr. Francis H. Rowley, President 
Miss Sarah J. Eddy Stanwood K. Bolton 
William Dana Orcutt John R. Macomber 
William E. Putnam John R. Forgie 
Mrs. M. Jennie Kendall Mrs. Margaret Deland 
Charles G. Bancroft Philip Stockton 
Walter M. Kendall Hon. Percival P. Baxter 
Hon. Joseph A. Sheehan Edward G. Fischer 
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Foreign Corresponding Representatives 


Luis Pareja Cornejo..............- Ecuador 
Charles A. Williams............... France 
Leonard T. Hawksley.............. Italy 
Mrs. Mary P. E. Nitobe........... Japan 
Mrs. Marie C. E. Houghton........ Madeira 
Spain 
Mrs. Alice W. Manning. . . Turkey 


Humane Press Bureau 


Mrs. Edith Washburn Clarke, Secretary 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston 


Field Workers of the Society 


Mrs. Alice L. Park, Palo Alto, California 
James D. Burton, Harriman, Tennessee 

Mrs. Katherine Weathersbee, Atlanta, Georgia 
Rev. F. Rivers Barnwell, Fort Worth, Texas 
Rev. John W. Lemon, Ark, Virginia 

Miss Lucia F. Gilbert, Boston, Massachusetts 
Mrs. Jennie R. Toomim, Chicago, Illinois 
Seymour Carroll, Columbia, South Carolina 
Rev. R. E. Griffith, De Land, Florida 


Field Representative 
Dr. Wm. F. H. Wentzel, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Field Lecturer in Massachusetts 
Ella A. Maryott 


Honorary Members 


William B. Allison, Los Angeles, California 

Mrs. Julia M. Baldwin, Chicago, III. 

Miss Louise de St. Hubert Guyol, New Or- 
leans, La. 

Miss Mary Harrold, Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. Marion E. Fraser, Chicago, Ill. 

Mrs. Alice W. Manning, Istanbul, Turkey 

Dr. Carlos Monteverde, Guayaquil, Ecua- 
dor 

Mrs. Edith L. Smith, New York, N. Y. 

M. Roger des Varennes, Paris, France 

George Arliss, New York, N. Y. 

Mrs. George Arliss, New York, N. Y. 

Louis Pareja Cornejo, Quito, Ecuador 

Mrs. A. D. McDaniel, South Tacoma, Wash. 

Ex-Governor A. V. Donahey, Columbus, 
Ohio 

Dr. Willis A. Sutton, Atlanta, Ga. 

Lyndesay G. Langwill, Edinburgh, Scotland 


Active Life Members 


Alstrom, Mrs. Dorothy D. Manning, Mrs. Alice W. 
Baber, Miss Zonia Marsh, A. M. 

Ballard, Dellworth Mitchell, Miss Mary 
Barnard, Harry Ransom, John E. 
Brennemann, Mrs. Joseph Rogers, Albert R. 
Burhans, Mrs. Lela G. Schaaf, Kenneth A. 
Crocker, Mrs. Caroline B. Smith, Oliver 

Eddy, Miss Sarah J. Stokes, Miss O. E. Phelps 
Fisher, H. Traver, Mrs. L. 

Glenn, Miss Carrie Upham, Miss E. Annie 
Haile, Mrs. Wm. H. Vanderbilt, Mrs. F. W. 
Hardy, Mrs. Richard Will, Mrs. Edwin R. 
Huntington, Archer M. Williams, Miss Nellie C. 
Lewis, Mrs. F. E. H. Woodward, Miss Mabel M. 


Associate Life Members 


Barnwell, Almon Angell 
Cabot, Mrs. Susan Meyer, Miss Heloise 
Curtis, Atherton Newcomb, Miss Adelaide 
Freshel, Mrs. Curt P. Ww. 

Furlong, Rollo L. Parker, Miss E. S. 
Gray, Miss Ellen Stone, Miss Esther A. 
Larkin, John D. Todd, Mrs. Albert 


Marshall, Mrs. Sallie G. 


Our readers are urged to clip from ‘‘Our 
Dumb Animals”’ various articles and re- 
quest their local editors to republish. 
Copies so mutilated will be made good by 
us upon application. 
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Bobby's Trap 


MARY WILDER PEASE 


I made a snare of steel and wood 
And hid it near the garden wall. 

There’s furry folk that love the place, 

Dad says, “There’s food enough for all.” 


These furry folk have padded paws 
And coats like balls of thistledown. 
It was a cruel thing I made 

And left beneath the grasses brown. 


I’m lying safe within my bed 
With covers tucked in for the night, 

But Oh! I cannot sleep because 

I'm thinking of a squirrel’s plight. 


I hear sad noises in the wind, 
Perhaps a rabbit's cry of pain. 

Tomorrow I will break that trap 
And never build a snare again. 


Big Brother 


GENEVIEVE V. HUNT 


RQ ves” is tall and powerful, with the proud, aloof manner 
of a German shepherd. But his lovely, soft brown eyes 
are windows of his gentle, kindly nature. 

The intelligent actions of this dog are rather humorous at 
times, since he has taken it upon himself to act as “big 
brother” to our three young cats. He is very fond of them and 
allows them many privileges, such as romping over him when 
he is resting on the lawn, or cuddling up to him when they are 
cold. But Rufus believes that a cat’s place is in the home and 
whenever one of them leaves the yard, he is right there to 
bring it back. If barking and rushing at the feline fails to 
produce the desired results, he picks it up with his mouth and 
carries it around to the back porch before putting it down. 

Recently, a friend gave the children a pet rabbit, and Rufus 
immediately began watching over it, too. Every morning, as 
soon as I let him out, he goes to see his new charge, then 
takes a short walk around the neighborhood. 

One day, however, he came running back to the house, bark- 
ing excitedly. Thinking that perhaps he was hungry, I took 
some food out to him, but he refused to touch it and ran back 
to the pen. Realizing then that something was wrong, I fol- 
lowed him and found the rabbit, more dead than alive. with its 
head caught in the wire on the side of the pen. With wagging 
tail, Rufus stood there watching until I had freed the poor 
little creature. Then, apparently satisfied that it was saved, 
he turned and trotted away. 


Prayer for a Child 


“Dear Father, hear and bless 
Thy beasts and singing birds; 
And guard with tenderness 
Small things that have no words.” 


A LESSON IN SPELLING 


Thee Play Games 


JAMES REECE 


QO: the prairies of western Texas there are thousands of 
pure white young goats. We had been told by ranchers 
that the kids really played games, very similar to those of 
children, and after watching them we found it to be true. 

One game was a sort of “follow the leader,” in which they 
balanced on rocks or hummocks, and hopped from one to 
another. Even down a cliff-side—leaps that would surely have 
killed any child, big or little, that tried them. Finally, all 
would return, that is, all in that particular flock of maybe 200 
or so, to the starting point, and a new leader having been 
chosen, the performance would begin all over again. Some- 
times two or more flocks would join together, and what a wild 
time they had! 

But the funniest part was when a big automobile was parked 
near a flock of them and the passengers went into the woods. 
In less than five minutes the kids were sliding down its fend- 
ers, then “following the leader” again over the hood, under the 
car, then over its top, all, seemingly, with but little effort. The 
driver had carelessly left a door open and when he got back to 
the car, several kids were asleep in the seats. Others that had 
become tired were peacefully resting on the top of the car. 
The remainder were playing “ring-around-rosy” or a similar 
game, circling the car in opposite directions. Yes, these west- 
ern Texas kids do originate games and play them gleefully. 


A wonderful provision for the cat family is their 
long whiskers, which help them to feel their way at 
night. These are attached to very delicate nerves, and 
must never be handled roughly as such handling would 
cause pain. By the use of these whiskers the cat can 
tell whether she can pass through any opening. 


Answers to “Two Dozen Hidden Animals” puzzle last month: 
1. Unicorn, cat, beaver. 2. Caribou, rabbit, horse. 3. Pig, 
goat, bear. 4. Cow, steer, dog. 5. Ferret, mole, hare. 6. Lamb, 
seal, bison. 7. Tapir, marten, rat. 8. Camel, kitten, pony. 
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SCENE IN ANGELL MEMORIAL ANIMAL HOSPITAL—DOG ON PLATE 
HOLDER USED IN TAKING X-RAYS OF THE CHEST 


ANGELL MEMORIAL ANIMAL 
HOSPITAL 
and Dispensary for Animals 
184 Longwood Avenue Telephone, Longwood 6100 


Veterinarians 


F. DAILEY, v.m.p., Chief of Staff 
H. SCHNEIDER, v.M.p., Asst. Chief 
F. SCHROEDER, p.v.M. 

B. SCHNELLE, v.mM.p. 

O. MUNSON, v.M.p. 
L 
H 


. BLAKELY, v.m.p. 
arry L. ALLEN, Superintendent 
Springfield Branch 


Telephone 4-7355 
53-57 Bliss Street, Springfield, Mass. 


Veterinarians 
A. R. EVANS, V.M.D. H, L. SMEAD, D.v.M. 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR JANUARY 
Including Springfield Branch 


Hospital Dispensary 


Cases entered 884 Cases 2,413 
Dogs 666 Dogs 2,058 
Cats 207 Cats 332 
Birds 6 Birds 17 
Horses 5 Rabbits 

Horse 

Monkey 

Squirrel 

Mink 
Operations 876 

Hospital cases since opening, Mar. 
1, 1915 . 

Dispensary cases 


168,226 


586,988 


The Month in the Springfield Branch 


Cases entered in Hospital 
Cases entered in Dispensary 
Operations 


The Dark Man of Mayo 


KADRA MAYSI 


The Dark Man of Mayo 
Can never see the sky— 
The gray sky of Connacht 
With the wild geese driving by. 


He cannot see the Twelve Bens 
Above the mists of dawn; 

But, he talks with long-dead heroes 
And he knows the leprechaun. 


The tawny foxes lead him 
To find their secret place. 

The wild swan feed thewr cygnets 
Before his sightless face. 


Men say the Little People 
Are, always, at his side; 

Yet, he cannot see Lough Corrib 
And the fens where plover hide. 


He cannot see the turf pools 
Or the frost upon the whin; 

But, the Dark Man of Mayo 
Can see your heart within. 
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The Band of Mercy 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 
E. A. MARYOTT, State Organizer 


PLEDGE 
I will try to be kind to all living creatures and 
try to protect them from cruel usage. 


The American Humane Education Society will send 
to every person who forms a Band of Mercy of thirty 
members, special Band of Mercy literature and a gilt 
badge for the president. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


Eight hundred and seventy-nine new Bands 
of Mercy were organized during January. 
Of these, 221 were in Massachusetts, 212 in 
Georgia, 146 in Rhode Island, 83 in Florida, 
80 in Illinois, 66 in South Carolina, 36 in 
Vrginia, 18 in Texas, ten in Pennsylvania, 
three in Tennessee, and one each in Maine, 
Nebraska, New York and North Carolina. 


Total number Bands of Mercy organ- 
ized by Parent American Society, 237,632, 


Mr. Matta Carries On 


The December report of Mr. N. B. Matta, 
president of the Oriental Humane Educa- 
tion Society with headquarters in Lebanon, 
mentions many communications from teach- 
ers telling of the good work of their pupils 
with regard to kindness to animals. The 
field lecturer organized 13 Bands of Mercy 
in Transjordan and three in Lebanon, with 
a total membership of 650. Animals hu- 
manely put to sleep included 17 cats, 14 
dogs, two mules, two horses and one ass. 
Nine cats and four dogs were cared for, 
while two cows, five dogs and one horse 
were restored to their owners. 


Our Dumb 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month by 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, 46 Central Street, Norwood, 
Massachusetts. Boston Office: 180 Longwood 
Avenue. Address all ications to Bost 


TERMS 

One dollar per year. Postage free to any part of 
the world. 

All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office en- 
title the sender to membership in either of our two 
Societies. 

RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 
Active Life $100 00 Active Annual $1000 
Associate Life 50 00 Associate Annual 500 
Sustaining Life 2000 Annual 100 
Children’s $0.75 

Checks and other payments may be sent to ALBERT 
A. POLLARD, Treasurer, 180 Longwood Avenue, 
Boston. 

Manuscripts should be addressed to the Editor, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston. 


TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will, kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our Society is 
“The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals”; that it is the 
second incorporated (March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
in the country, and that it has no connection with any other similar Society. 

Any bequest especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital should, nevertheless, be made to the Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals “for the use of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital,” as 
the Hospital is not incorporated but is the property of that Society and is conducted 


by it. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


I give to The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (or 
to the American Humane Education Society), the sum of 
dollars (or, if other property, describe the property). 
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